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MECHANICS OF SEDIMENT-RIPPLE FORMATION* 


Hsin-Kuan Liu,** A.M. ASCE 
(Proc. Paper 1197) 


SYNOPSIS 
| Literature on the mechanics of sediment ripple formation is reviewed. It 
is shown in this paper that ripples are caused primarily by the instability of 
the zone of high velocity gradient at the surface of the sediment-laden bottom. 
For practical application an experimental criterion is given to predict the 


Formation of sediment ripples and dunes. 


| 


INTRODUCTION 


In an alluvial stream any appreciable amount of contact-load or bed-load 
ovement is usually associated with sand ripples, sand bars, or sand dunes. 
ydraulic engineers are well aware of the problem of the effect of such sand 

wave motion on sediment transport due to the uncertainty of its roughness. 
he reason sand ripples, bars, and dunes are associated with bed-load move- 

ment has not been explained satisfactorily. This problem is complicated be- 
cause different sets of forces, such as viscous force and gravitational force, 
come into play at different stages of movement. This paper is not intended 
to furnish a complete answer to the problem because of the present limited 
owledge of application of fluid mechanics to sediment transport. It is in- 

1 oe to discuss the fundamental mechanics of sand-wave formation and to 

sive a possible physical explanation of this phenomenon. The proposed hy- 

pothesis is verified by laboratory experiments with the aid of dimensional 
analysis. 

Like the problem of bed-load movement, bed configuration is also affected 


ay different sets of forces at different stages of movement, and by the 


Note: Discussion open until september 1, 1957. Paper 1197 is part of the copyrighted 
Journal of the Hydraulics Division of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 
7 83, No. HY 2, April, 1957. : 
* Paper presented to Engineering Mechanics Division, ASCE Convention, 
_ June 7, 1956, Knoxville, Tenn. ' 
** Asst. Prof. of Civ. Eng., Colorado Agri. and Mech. College, Fort Collins, 
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presence of external influences, such as rigid side boundaries and entrance 
conditions. However, since the undulation of a movable bed (in the form of 
either ripples, bars or dunes) is bound to occur regardless of the effects due 
to different kinds of forces at different stages of movement, it is obviously 
caused by some kind of motion inherent in the flow system. The result of 
such a motion is called sediment ripples in this paper. (The term “incipient 
dunes” has been suggested to the author by Professor E. W. Lane to denote 
this kind of sediment ripple, which eventually develops into dunes.) 


Previous Investigations on Sand-Wave Formation 


In 1883 G. H. Darwin(1) published in England his results of experiments 
on sand-ripple formation due to oscillatory motion. He stated that: 


“The ripple marks on a sand bed caused between two currents of fluid 
is dynamically unstable, but if a series of vortices be interpolated so as 
to form a function roller, as it were, it would probably become stable.” 


In the language of hydrodynamics, this means that there exists a vortex sheet 
between two parallel currents owing to a high velocity gradient. This vortex 
sheet is unstable in nature and eventually will break up into a series of vor- 
tices. Darwin did not explain the significance of such a vortex sheet, nor did 
he investigate the velocity gradient causing ripples. 

Also in England, Bagnold(2) conducted extensive research on the formation 
of sand dunes caused by wind. He explained that desert dunes are due to the 
instability of the bed caused by the bombardment of sand grains. 

Exner(3) established a differential erosion equation for two-dimensional 
flow: 


r) t K | 
where 7] is the elevation of the bed relative to time, 


t is time, 

K is a factor relating sediment discharge to flow velocity, 

v_ is the flow velocity near the bed and is a function of distance along 
the bed, and 

x is the distance in the downstream direction. 


This equation indicates that the change in bed elevation is due to longitudi- | 
nal variation of bottom velocity. Using this equation, Exner showed that ifa 
symmetrical sand wave is taken as an initial bottom surface it will be trans- 
formed in course of time into an asymmetrical wave with a gentle upper slope 
and a steep lower slope, which corresponds to experimental data. However, 
he did not give the reason why there can be such a longitudinal variation of 
velocity if the bottom is originally plane. 

Anderson(4) reasoned that in case of shallow flow, surface waves may af- 
fect the alluvial bottom and cause sand waves. Considering the interaction _ 
between surface waves and sand waves, and using Exner’s equation of erosion, 
he obtained a relationship between the Froude number and the depth-wave 
length ratio. His explanation of initial ripple occurrence is as follows: 


“The periodic nature of waves that form on the bed suggests that the 
variation in the velocity that creates the waves is also periodic, but to 
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have a wave originate on an initially smooth bed requires that the velocity 
| variations be initially due to a source apart from the forced wave shape— 
__ we may consider then a flow pattern in which a hypothetical surface wave 
_ exists on the flow over a smooth bed.” 


_ According to Anderson, the periodic variation of velocity with respect to 
Histance is usually reflected in the surface waves. Such a variation of velocity 
istribution can be represented approximately by the potential function of sur- 
ace waves. When there is no free surface, the variation of velocity distribu- 
-ion still exists, but it cannot be expressed by a potential function of surface 
waves. However, Anderson did not explain the cause of such periodic varia- 
ion of velocity along the bed, which transforms a smooth bed into a rippled 
pne. He did not explain the case of deep flow having sand ripples along the bed 
br desert dune formation without a free surface. 
__ The premise that ripple formation is due to turbulence is favored by some 
ydraulic engineers, such as Velikanove(5) and Tison.(6) Velikanove was able 
:0 prove mathematically that turbulence could cause erosion and deposition 
along the bottom. Tison found that ripples were present in turbulent flow only. 
However, this theory leaves the following questions unexplained: 


a) Since turbulence is non-periodic, how can it produce regular sand wave 
patterns? 


b) What is the relation between the scale of turbulence and sand wave form, 
especially for the case of ripples formed on the upstream faces of large 
sand waves? 


c) What is the effect of turbulence on sand ripples in case the laminar sub- 
layer exists along the bottom? 


d) Since sediment ripples and waves can create turbulence, how can it be 
proved that turbulence causes ripples and not vice versa? 


Von Karman(7) gave two methods of approach to express the sand wave 
ength by assuming that: 


a) it is related to the velocity of sand particles passing over an existing 
ridge, and 


b) the flow velocity along the wavy surface is constant. 
t seems that both these approaches are not entirely sound because: 


a) experiments indicate that a small ridge on an alluvial bottom may be 
smoothed out by the flow, while a large ridge should be considered as 
an artificial means to create sand waves, and 


b) the flow velocity along the wavy surface does not seem to be constant, 
at least in the case of water flowing over a wavy bed. 


C. C. Inglis(8) explained ripple formation in the following way: 


“As the sand grains in a given mixture vary in size and shape; and in 
turbulent flow, any random collection of particles will occur on the bed— 
this will cause a small eddy to form downstream; and, due to the forma- 
tion of this eddy, material will be scoured from the trough and the 
scoured material will deposit at a point further downstream to form an- 
other ripple crest which, in turn, will lead to the formation of another 
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eddy; and the process thus becomes continuous downstream until a series 
of ripple crests and troughs is formed.” 


This explanation is also doubtful because such random collection of particles 
generally changes the bed elevation by the magnitude of the particle size, 
and causes small eddies of the order of the particle size. This is too small 
compared with the ripple size found in nature. Furthermore, it was found 
through experiments that small irregularities of bed sometimes can be 
damped out by the flow. 


Previous Investigations on Interface Instability 


If it can be assumed that the sediment-ripple formation may be related to 
a problem of instability of: 


a) generating waves on a surface of discontinuity, and 


b) laminar layer due to viscosity effects near the movable boundary. 


Instability of Surface of Discontinuity 


In the case of two superposed fluids of densities P; and Pg moving at 
velocities U, and Ug, conditions of stability are well Lrown(} (Fig. 1). The 
interface between the two fluids is a surface of discontinuity with respect to 
both the velocity and the density. The interface will be unstable if 


ga 3-7; (2) 


eel 


(U-U)’ > 2x “AP, 


where A is wave-length. In Eq. 2 it is assumed that: 
a) the flow is two-dimensional, 
b) velocity of the flow is along one direction only, 
c) the fluid is non-viscous, 
d) no turbulence is present, 
e) both fluids have infinite depth, and 
f) gravitational force alone is considered. 


In the case of Py = Po, i.e., the surface of discontinuity is due to the 
velocity difference alone, such an interface is unstable for all wave lengths. 
The result is that the surface of discontinuity breaks up into a larger number 
of vortices. This instability was first stated by Helmholtz.(9) A physical 
explanation of the breaking up of the surface of discontinuity was given by 
Prandtl(10) as well as Rouse(11) (Fig. 2). Owing to fluctuations in the flow, 
the surface of discontinuity may take on a slightly wavy form as shown in 
Fig. 2(b). According to the equation of continuity between two streamlines, 
the local velocity decreases as the neighboring streamlines diverge and in- 
creases as they converge. According to Bernoulli’s theorem, as the velocity — 
decreases, the pressure intensity must increase and vice versa. Conse- _ 
quently, there is an increase in pressure (indicated by + signs) where the 
streamlines are further apart and a decrease in pressure (indicated by 
- signs) at the troughs where the streamlines are closer together. This 
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Fig. 1 Definition Sketch for Two 
Superposed Fluids. 


Beat tinuit 
Instability of Flow at a Surface of Discontinuity. 
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distribution of pressure clearly indicates that the motion cannot possibly be 
steady, as the pressure difference across the surface of discontinuity tends 
to further increase the distortion of the streamlines. As the process con- 
tinues, the zone of discontinuity will eventually break up into separate eddies 
of finite size as shown in Fig. 2(d). 


Instability of Three Superposed Fluids 


Taylor(12) and Goldstein(13) gave a solution of the case involving three 
layers of superposed streams; the change of density between each layer is 
discontinuous but the change of velocity is continuous (Fig. 3). The velocity 
distribution in the middle layer is a transition. Taylor remarked that: 

a) a velocity transition when the density is uniform causes long waves to 

be unstable, and 


b) a discontinuity in density when there is no velocity transition makes the 
long waves stable while the short waves unstable. 


He presented an equation to-determine stable wave lengths for the case when 
both velocity transition and density discontinuity are present. 


Wind-Generated Water-Surface Waves 


In the case of air flowing over a water surface and causing waves, 
Jeffreys(14) found that the assumption of irrotational flow leads to unsound 
conclusions which do not check with measurements. According to Jeffreys’ 
theory, the wind presses more strongly on the upwind slopes of the waves 
than on the sheltered slopes, and it is when the resulting tendency of waves 
to grow is just able to overcome viscosity that waves are first formed. 


Mixing of Stratified Flow 


Using a similar approach to Jeffreys’, Keulegan(15) obtained a criterion of 
mixing of stratified flows: 


(9 ee aA i. 
6= U, 


U 
where @ is a function of ( : 


! } U, the critical velocity of mixing, Ry the 
1 

hydraulic radius of the cross-section of the upper flowing fluid, Uy, the 
velocity of the upper fluid, and ?1 and P9 are the densities of the upper and 
the lower liquids, respectively. 


Laminar Boundary Layer Between Stratified Flow 


Keulegan(16) made a mathematical analysis of the boundary layer between — 
two liquids with the lower liquid initially at rest, and checked his results with 
those obtained by Dryden for air flow over a plate by assuming that the vis- 
cosity of the lower liquid is infinite. The comparison was satisfactory. 
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Fig.3 Definition Sketch for Three 
Superposed Fluids. 
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Fige h Definition sketch of the Boundary Layer 
along a Flat Plate at Zero Incidence. 
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Instability of Laminar Boundary Layer 


Since Prandtl introduced the boundary layer concept into the science of 
fluid mechanics in 1904, considerable research work has been done on this 
subject. Most of the work has been on flow over a rigid boundary. 

One of the important problems concerning the boundary layer is its 
transition from laminar to turbulent flow. Before the mechanics of transi- 
tion is discussed, it may be appropriate to review briefly the boundary layer 
theory. 

When any fluid flows past solid boundaries, the fluid near the boundary is 
retarded by friction. This retarded layer is known as the boundary layer. 
Figure 4 shows parallel flow past a flat plate. At any arbitrary section along 
the plate, the velocity varies nearly parabolically, having a magnitude of zero 
at the plate and approaching Ug with normal distance 6. Usually 6 is called 
the boundary layer thickness, and is arbitrarily defined as that distance from 
the boundary where the velocity differs by 1 per cent from Up. It decreases 
with increasing velocity, and increases with increasing kinematic viscosity. 
For a given fluid, a given plate, and a given velocity of flow, it increases 
with increasing distance from the leading edge owing to continual action of 
the frictional forces. As the layer grows in thickness, it becomes unstable 
and eventually changes from laminar to turbulent. Then it is called turbulent 
boundary layer. Within the turbulent boundary layer, there is a very thin 
layer next to the boundary that still has laminar motion. This is called the 
laminar sub-layer. The natures of these three boundary layers are entirely 
different. 

The mechanics of transition from laminar to turbulent boundary layer had 
not been known until the stability theory by Tolimien and Schlichting was 
proved experimentally by Schubauer and Skramstad.(17) According to this 
theory, small disturbances within a certain range of frequency and wave 
length are amplified, whereas disturbances outside this range are damped, 
provided that the Reynolds number exceeds a certain limiting value. It is 
further assumed that the amplification of disturbances eventually affects the 
transition from laminar to turbulent flow. The following is quoted from a 
statement by Schubauer and Skramstad. 


“It is not difficult to imagine a process here like that often assumed 
for the formation of eddies from a free vortex sheet. The sheet is im- 
agined to take first a wave-like character, then as the wave grows, to 
curl up into discrete eddies. The disturbed laminar boundary layer may 
be regarded as a wavy vortex layer with the wave progressively increas- 
ing in amplitude and distorting until discrete eddies are formed. The 
eddies themselves are unstable and soon break up into a diffusive type of 
motion which characterizes turbulent flow. 

“The boundary layer oscillations may arise from internal disturbances 
as well as from external disturbances—that is, from surface irregularities 
and vibration of the surface. A randomly distributed small roughness may 
produce effects similar to small amounts of turbulence in the air stream. _ 
Small ridges of waves in the surface may start oscillations when the spac- 
ing is near some amplified wave length. Vibration of the surface, like 
sound, may produce oscillations, especially when the frequency is near 
some amplified oscillation frequency.” 
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| Effect of Roughness on Instability of Laminar Boundary Layer 


| 
| 
| 
{ 
| 


There are in general two schools of thought in regard to the effect of 
| roughness on transition from laminar to turbulent flow. An early physical 
| concept is that a roughness element induces transition when the Reynolds 
| number of the element reaches a definite critical value at which vortices 
/appear. This was favored by Schiller. A second concept according to 
'Dryden(18) is 


: « 


- + -. arises from discussions in the literature of roughness effects 

| in pipes, in which it is frequently stated that the effect is dependent on the 

| height of the roughness element in relation to the boundary layer thickness. 
In addition to the intuitive appeal of this concept, some support is provided 
| by the Tollmien—Schlicting theory of boundary layer instability. The 
roughness element imposes a disturbance that is added to those already 
present from the initial turbulence of the stream. Its contribution to the 

| total disturbance within the critical wave-length range for which amplifi- 
cation occurs, depends on its shape and its height relative to the boundary 
layer thickness. Its presence produces earlier transition, since with a 
large disturbance less amplification is required. If all disturbances are 
small, we might expect the roughness effect to be independent of other dis- 
turbances present regardless of their source.” 


Despite the lack of definite conclusions as to the effect of roughness on 
transition from laminar to turbulent flow, for practical purposes, 
Schlicting(19) uses Schiller’s concept and chooses for critical Reynolds num- 
ber 


Ud 


sac tad Constant 


where U, is the shear velocity and d is roughness, to predict the transition 
from laminar to turbulent flow. 


Application of Instability Theory to the Problem of 
Sediment-Ripple Formation 


The assumption that a sediment-laden bed can be considered as a fluid is 
justified because 


a) from Keulegan’s analysis, a rigid boundary can be treated as a fluid 
having infinite viscosity, and 


b) sediment density current is usually accepted as being a fluid, and 
sediment-laden bed is an extreme case of a density current. 


If Keulegan’s experiments on stratified flow are compared with laboratory 
experiments on flow over an alluvial bed, they are very much similar to each 
other. For example, in an experiment by Keulegan, the flow took place in a 
closed rectangular channel with a lower pool of liquid at rest, the upper liquid 
was fresh water, the lower liquid salt or sugar solution. According to fr 
Keulegan, at low velocities a smooth interface was discernible even seit z 
lower liquid was not colored. At this initial stage, observations showe a 
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at the interface, and in a finite band on the two sides of the interface, the flow 
was laminar even when the central regions of the upper current were eddying 
or turbulent. In the case of flow over an alluvial bed, this means there may 
exist a laminar boundary layer or laminar sub-layer close to the boundary, 
even if the main flow is turbulent. Keulegan also found that when the velocity 
of the current was increased to some definite value, depending on the densities 
and the viscosities of the two liquids, the interface appeared to be covered 
with ridges extending from one glass wall to the other. These ridges moved 
progressively downstream, and their crest heights were greatest at the cen- 
ter. This is also applicable qualitatively to the generation of sediment rip- 
ples. With further increase of the velocity of the current, the waves became 
sharp crested and mixing commenced. This action is very similar to the 
phenomenon of sand dune movement and the early stage of saltation movement. 

Keulegan noticed that increased velocities caused the height of the waves to 
increase but did not substantially affect the length of the interfacial waves. 
Straub(20) found that the sediment wave length was also not affected substan- 
tially by velocity increases. 

It is important to note that Keulegan found a laminar boundary layer be- 
tween the two stratified flows, even though the central portion of the flow was 
turbulent. In the case of flow over an alluvial bed, it means there is usually a 
laminar zone next to the bed even though the main flow is turbulent. At the 
entrance, such a laminar zone is the laminar boundary layer and it develops 
into a turbulent boundary layer having a laminar sub-layer as the flow pro- 
ceeds downstream. 

The viscosity effect is dominant within the laminar zone. The flow outside 
laminar zone can be considered as irrotational flow. If the laminar zone, 
which is usually very thin for water or air, is considered as an interface be- 
tween the superposed fluid and the alluvial bed, the problem of sediment- 
ripple formation will become a problem of interface instability. The presence 
of a thin laminar zone between the flow and the alluvial bed will change con- 
siderably the classical approach of Helmholtz and Jeffreys. 

Although it is reasonable to assume that the phenomenon of sediment- 
ripple formation can be explained by the theory of instability, it is difficult to 
find a direct solution to the problems of sediment-ripple formation because 
present knowledge of the instability theory is still very limited and is based 
upon special boundary conditions such as two-dimensional flow near a rigid 
boundary. : 

Based upon the present knowledge of instability theory, the phenomenon of 
sediment-ripple formation can be pictured as follows: if the alluvial bed is 
considered to be a fluid of unknown depth, having unknown density and vis- 
cosity, flow over such a bed can be treated theoretically as a problem of 
stratified flow having an interface, within which the viscosity effect causes 
the velocity to vary from zero at the bed to that of the stream flow. 

In case the Reynolds number of the flow is very high, the viscosity effect 
is very small and the interface approaches a vortex sheet (or vortex layer). 
The generation of sediment ripples can then be comprehended through the 
approach of the Helmholtz-Jeffreys’ instability criterion. 

In case the main flow is turbulent and the interface has a finite thickness 
in the form of a laminar sub-layer, the velocity fluctuation in the main flow. 


cannot effectively penetrate into the laminar sub-layer zone if Usd < 4. 
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} Sediment ripples found under this condition cannot be caused by turbulence 
jbut can be attributed to instability of the laminar sublayer. 

. In case the interface is in the form of laminar boundary layer, such as is 
}found at an inlet transition, sediment ripples are caused by the instability of 
| laminar boundary layer. The fact that turbulence follows the breaking down 
}of laminar boundary layer just like sediment ripples do may give rise to the 
jerroneous belief that turbulence is the cause of sediment ripples. 

| The problem of instability of a laminar flow due to the presence of sedi- 
ment particles is very complex. It may be possible, however, from a dimen- 
: 


Ud 
VJ 

: can be used to indicate the instability of the laminar boundary layer, and that 
the laminar sub-layer can be defined as an interface in this method of 
analysis. 


: 
|Sional analysis point of view, that a dimensionless parameter such as 


Criterion of Sediment-Ripple Formation 


| Use of the instability theory to explain the phenomenon of sediment-ripple 


formation has been discussed above. The amplified oscillatory motion at the 
: interface can cause periodic variations of velocity along the bottom because, 


according to the principle of continuity between two streamlines, the local 
velocity will decrease as the neighboring streamlines diverge, and increase 
as they converge. If the local velocity of the flow is increased sufficiently to 
transport the sediment, then according to Exner’s equation 


a? ew (1) 
sy SAS yas 


the periodic changes in velocity along the bed will result in a change of bed 
configuration. The conditions at the moment sediment ripples appear on the 
bed must be: 
a) the flow is able to transport the sediment, and 
b) the interface between the flow and the movable bed has become 
unstable. 


Two dimensionless parameters for the above two conditions are obtained as 
discussed below. 


Scouring Force of the Flow and Resistance of Sediment Particles 


The scouring force acting on a submerged particle can be expressed as 
=C, 2 of tpv* (4) 
Fi=Co4 d es 


where Ch is a drag coefficient, a function of UO! ana shape factor of the 


particle; d the size of the particle; v the velocity flow at the particle level; 


and P the density of the fluid. / 
The flow velocity at the particle level can be written in terms of shear 


velocity according to the Karman-Prandtl velocity equation 
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i035) : 


Equation 5 is a functional form for flow near a smooth boundary. Substituting 
Eq. 5 into Eq. 4, one obtains 


F=C ion df? Lp Uk (6) 


/ 


where Cj is also a function of Dl ana shape factor of the particle. Equa- 


tion 6 indicates that the scouring force of the flow is a function of the shear 
velocity, projected area of the sediment particle, density of the fluid, Rey- 
nolds number and shape factor of the sediment particle. 

The resistance of the sediment to the flow is usually considered to be a 
function of particle size, particle shape, and submerged weight of the particle. 
Experiments by Krumbein(21) indicate that sediment fall velocity is a very 
significant parameter in the flume behavior of a particle. Einstein(22) intro- 
duces fall velocity parameter into his bed-load function through the use of 
dimensional analysis. Kalinske(23) also indicated the possibility of fall 
velocity being an important parameter for bed-load movement. How the fall 
velocity affects the bed-load movement is not yet known. Some explanation 
was given by Quraishy(24) and Liu,(25) but further research is needed. So 
far, experiments indicate that fall velocity is an important parameter in the 
study of bed-load movement. The resistance of the particle can be expressed 
in terms of its fall velocity: 


a / 2 w? 7 
R=-C.ar dps es 

where w is the fall velocity of the sediment particle and Cg a function of 
Avd 


are in which Av is the velocity of the particle relative to its surrounding 


fluid. 
Since Av can be intuitively assumed to be a function of local flow velocity, 


which is a function of U,, Cy may be a function of et and shape factor. 


Laboratory experiments indicate that ripples occur shortly after the begin- 
ning of bed-load movement; therefore it can be assumed without serious error 
that at the moment ripples occur, the scouring force is equal to the critical 
scouring force, i.e., 


CAR HEE > ofr? tels (8) 


Simplifying Eq. 8 yields 
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U, d 
— = (Ye ’ particle shape factor } (9) 


} 

| 
] If the shape factor is of secondary importance and can be omitted, the result- 
| ing expression is 

| Ww Vv 


/ U 
The term _* may be called movability number of the sediment particle. 
- WwW 


| Index of Interface Instability 


. Although it is difficult to obtain a mathematical solution to predict the 
| interface instability as discussed previously, it is still possible to find a 
dimensionless parameter to indicate the interface instability by physical 
: reasoning similar to the X -number adopted by Rouse. 11) Such an insta- 


bility index is chosen as a , which is a special form of Reynolds number. 


It also indicates the magnitude of the sediment particle relative to the thick- 
ness of the laminar boundary layer. On the one hand, the greater the shear 
velocity (which means the higher the velocity gradient at the interface), the 
more pronounced is the instability of the interface; and the larger the sedi- 
ment, the larger the disturbances it causes, and therefore the less the 
amplification required for the interfacial waves to become unstable. On 

the other hand, the higher the viscosity, the more the internal shear tends 
to oppose further differences in velocity, and also to dissipate the energy 


of oscillation motion. 
Physically, it is expected that the instability index oe is not a constant 


but varies with the movability number of the sediment. Since both parame- 


ters ve and usd are included in Eq. 10, it can be considered as the 
Vv 


general equation of criterion for sediment-ripple formation. It should be 


noted that U,d has a twofold meaning: 


v * 
a) It correlates the flow velocity at the grain level to the shear velocity 
in accordance with Karman-Prandtl theory, thereby defining the 


scouring force; and 
b) it indicates the instability of the interface. 


Experiments on the Beginning of Sediment-Ripple Formation 


It is difficult to define the beginning of sediment ripples experimentally. 
In order to determine accurately the conditions of ripple formation, the 
initial bed condition must be uniform and plane. Non-uniform distribution 
of the flow due to poor preparation of the bed will cause concentration of 
flow, which might result in local sediment movement and ripples. Marked 
bed changes will cause earlier formation of ripples. However, experiments 
have indicated that initial small ridges and undulations of the bed are un- 
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important to the formation of ripples. The velocity variations caused by 
small ridges soon vanish owing to the viscous effect. 

In the experimentation, a recirculating, open-channel, laboratory flume 
40 ft. long, 1 ft. wide, and 2 ft. deep was used. There were glass-walled 
sections on both sides of the flume to facilitate observation. Water was 
supplied through a centrifugal pump to a 4-in. feed pipe. Flow was mea- 
sured through an orifice meter and returned to the supply sump over an 
adjustable tailgate at the downstream end of the flume. Two types of sand 
were used in the tests: Missouri River sand (d59 = 0.2 mm) and Ottawa 
20 - 30 sand (d59 = 0.69 mm). The purpose of these tests was to verify a 
criterion established from available data, therefore only a few tests were 
needed. Results are tabulated in Table I. 

During the experiments, special attention was given to determining 
whether sediment ripples are caused by surface waves. Two different kinds 
of experiments were made for this purpose. One test was made with the 
water surface covered by a board to eliminate the surface waves; severe 
sand waves were found in this case (Fig. 5). Another test was made with a 


flow having a low Froude number, Ts = 0.22. This flow was classified as 


a deep flow, because the depth (0.387 ft.) was greater than one-half the sur- 
face wave length (0.2 ft.). According to the principles of hydrodynamics, 
surface waves have no effect on the bottom for deep flow. Under this condi- 
tion, sand waves were also found. In another test, which was not recorded, 
there was no visible surface wave; the flow was very calm and it was diffi- 
cult to notice sand ridges along the bottom. It was found later, after the 
flume had been gradually drained, that there were small ridges or sand 
waves (Fig. 6). It is concluded therefore, that surface waves are not the 
primary cause of sediment ripples. 

It was mentioned previously that it is difficult to make up a plane, uniform 
bed. This difficulty was overcome by the following technique: A test section 
was chosen about 8 ft. downstream from the entrance and 10 ft. above the 
tailgate. Transitions at both ends were made by lowering the sand bed 
(Fig. 7). The slope of the bed in the test section was obtained by placing 
excessive sand upstream and letting the flow wash the sand into a sloping 
bed. After the bed had been thus prepared, water was admitted from the 
downstream end until the entire test section was well submerged. Then the 
flow was introduced gradually into the flume by opening the upstream valve. 
The discharge was increased in very small increments. Data taken after 
the first appearance of sand waves were considered as pertaining to the be- 
ginning of sand waves. It was noticed during these tests that sediment rip- 
ples appeared suddenly on the bed at certain flow conditions (Fig. 8). Depth 
of flow was measured by a point-gage. In most cases, discharge was not 
measured because it was too small for the existing orifice meter. 


Discussion of Experimental Results 


The author’s data, together with those obtained from other sources, are 
plotted in Fig. 9 in accordance with Eq. 10. The data from other sources 
are the average between smooth bed and first appearance of ripples because _ 
the large increments of discharge precluded determination of the exact con- 
ditions under which ripples first formed. 

In general the data clearly define an experimental criterion of sediment- 
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Fig. 5 Photograph of Bed Formation under 
Condition of Water Surface with a 
Board. Ottawa 20-30 sand, Q = 0.l 
efs, G = 38.3 lbs/hr. 
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Fig. 6 Photograph of 
very small Am 


Photograph of First Appearance 
of Ripples, Run Nos. 1-3. 
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ripple formation. The scatter of the data may be due to errors in measure- 
ment, difficulties of defining the first appearance of ripples, the difference 
in shape factor of the particles, and the effect of different sediment mixture. 

It should be noted that data pertaining to falling stage as well as to rising 
stage are included. This means that ripples or sand waves will disappear 
from the bed if the flow conditions fall below the curve in Fig. 9. 

The sediment size range is d = 0.2 mm to 10.56 mm, the specific gravity 
range is S = 1.03 to 2.70, and the kinematic viscosity range is v = 0.864 x 
10-° ft.2/sec. to 1.4 x 10-5 ft.2/sec. Fall velocity of the sediment particles 
is computed by assuming that the particle is spherical. 

i It would be interesting to know the relation between the beginning of bed- 

load movement and the beginning of sediment-ripple formation. There is 

: considerable uncertainty about the criterion of the beginning of bed-load 

movement. Detailed discussions on this subject are out of place in this 

paper. In general, the criterion established by Shields(26) has been widely 
T 


SY 
(Ys - Y)d 
where T,, is the so-called critical tractive force p U,2, Y, the specific 


weight of the sediment, and ¥ the specific weight of the fluid. In order to 
compare the beginning of bed-load movement with that of sediment-ripple 


referred to (Curve I in Fig. 11). Shields used the parameter 


formation, this parameter is transformed into ee by assuming fluid density 


Ww 
P = 1.94 and fluid kinematic viscosity v = 1.2 x 10-5 at 60°F. It may be seen 
that the interval between the two curves is very small (Fig. 10). In fact, for 
higher Reynolds numbers they actually coincide, which means at the moment 
_ the bed load begins to move, the periodic pulsation in the flow is already 
strong enough to cause sand waves. 
__ Another question with which this research was concerned was whether the 


. Sineter——__— can be used to substitute for Ux where T is the tractive 

(Ys =7)d Ww 

force pertaining to the bed at the time of ripple formation; in other words, 

| whether w, can be substituted by its submerged weight. Figure 11, plotted 

] Ze U,d ; ah 
with 5-7) vs ee , shows considerable scatter, therefore, (We = ya 75> 7)d 

is not a satisfactory parameter for the study of sediment-ripple formation. 

| In this study, it is found that oe vs pe is Eq. 10 shown in Fig. 9 constitutes 

ac: : ; 
an effective criterion. The question remains whether (Ws -7)a is a satisfac- 


tory parameter to be used in defining the beginning of bed-load movement. 
| However, this is beyond the scope of this research. 


> 


SUMMARY 
Through the review of existing literature and comparison of interfacial 
instability of stratified flow with flow over an alluvial bed, sediment ripples 
are explained as caused by the instability of the interface, which is a transi- 
tion layer between the fluid and the bed. Such a transition layer can be in 
three forms, laminar boundary layer, laminar sub-layer, or a vortex layer. 
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- Beginning of ripples 


x] 


Shields curve - Beginning of bed=load movement 


Fig. 11 - Data of Ripple Formation Plotted in terms of T/(%;-7 )d versus 
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An index of the interfacial instability is suggested and a criterion of sediment- 


ripple formation is established in this study. It is shown that other factors 


such as turbulence, surface waves, and small irregularities of the bed are not 


the primary causes of sediment-ripple formation although they may affect the : 


movement of sediment ripples. 
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CHARACTERISTICS OF A LARGE THROATED SIPHON 


J. C. Stevens,1 M. ASCE 
(Proc. Paper 1198) 


SYNOPSIS 


A syphon spillway, having what is believed to be the largest throat dimen- 
sion (9.0 x 35.6 ft.) was designed and piezometrically tested by the author. 
The paper gives its discharge coefficient, efficiency, primary behavior and 
other data. It maintains a constant forebay level at the Portland General 
Electric Company’s Sullivan plant regardless of ordinary floods and load 
variations. 


The Sullivan Siphon was built some 4 years ago, following the writer’s de- 
sign, by the Portland General Electric Company during the remodelling and 
enlargement of its Sullivan Plant at Willamette River Falls 13 miles south of 
Portland, Oregon. 

This siphon is believed to have the largest throat or summit area of any 
such siphon spillway in this country, perhaps in the world. Its nominal dimen- 
sions are 9 ft. high by 35.6 feet long divided into 2 barrels. The siphon was 
built over an existing wall, between two existing buildings, and supports the 
plant transformer sub-station on its upper deck. 

Tests were made during the winter flood on Willamette River of December 
1955, using piezometers that had been built into the north siphon barrel during 


construction. 
The results of these tests, giving the flow, discharge coefficient, efficiency 


_ and other data regarding this siphon in action form the subject matter of this 


paper. 
The Sullivan Hydroelectric Plant 


This power plant has 13 units for a nominal capacity of 15,000 kw, requir- 
ing some 7000 cfs at the lowest operating head of 16 feet, which can occur 


- Note: Discussion open until September 1, 1957. Paper 1198 is part of the copyrighted 


Journal of the Hydraulics Division of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 
83, No. HY 2, April, 1957. 
1. Cons. Engr., Stevens & Thompson, Portland, Ore. 
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only during a major flood on Willamette River. The turbine efficiencies at 
this head are low and any lower head would make it impossible to maintain 
generation since they are of the induction type. 

The tailwater, rises considerably faster than the headwater. However, the 
headwater is maintained at a constant forebay level of about 58 feet, but it 
could rise about 5 feet higher without damage to the Crown-Zellerbach paper 
mill which, with the Sullivan plant and the Government ship locks occupy the 
left bank of Willamette River at this locality. 

Fig. 1 is a plan showing the power plant, siphon, locks, paper mill and 
Willamette River falls. The river above the power plant has a natural range 
of 20 feet from 55 feet to a record maximum of 75 feet. The intake gates are 
normally open at all times. The normal operating level of the forebay is 58 
feet (mean sea level) which is also the elevation of the siphon crest. The 
siphon therefore automatically maintains this forebay level approximately at 
all times regardless of most floods and load fluctuations. In low water 
periods, flash floods are put on the crest of the falls to raise the water level 
in the forebay. 

Table I presents data on the river characteristics at this site. 


Table I Sullivan Plant Data 


Willamette River Tailwater Forebay Head on 
River Gage Gage Gage Turbines 
cfs 
20 000 55.0 ft 11.0 55 44.0 
50 000 58.0 17.0 58 41.0 
100 000 61.3 30.0 58 28.0 
200 000° 66.0 38.0 58 20.0 
360 o00(4) 71.0 54.0 - oo 
500 000(3) 75.0 63.0 e2 ae 


The Sullivan Siphon 


Fig. 2 shows a cross-section of the north barrel of this siphon. The south 
barrel has approximately the same areas but the dimensions differ somewhat. 
The only space available for it was that between the paper mill and the power 
station having an average width of 41 feet and containing a cross wall connect- 
ing the two buildings around which the siphon had to be draped. The walls of 
the two buildings are not parallel. 

The elongated crest and sharp curves were necessary to confine the siphon 
to the available space and to provide room enough for the substation on top. 

Four sets of piezometers were built into the north siphon barrel, with 
small pipes leading to tees, from each piezometer, to the north curb of the 


2. The flood of Jan. 8, 1923. 
3. Flood of December 4, 1861. 
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Table IT Dimensions of the North Siphon Barrel 


Distance 

on Dimensions Area Elev. of 
Section ¢ Barrel ¢& Barrel 

ft_ ft" sq ft ft 
Inlet 0 17.5x19.6 343 45.6 
Piez Set No. 1 8.6 T1325 239 52.8 
Primer 12.0 17.7x11.0 195 58.5 
Piez Set No. 2 3129 17.8x 9.0 160 62.2 
No.3 60.0 17.9x 9.0 162 46.2 
No. 4 78.0 18.1x 9.0 163 29.7 
Outlet 114.5 19.0x14.00 266 22.3 


deck (Fig. 2) for future tests. Table II gives the essential dimensions of the 
north barrel. 

Each barrel was provided with four 24-inch flap-valve air vents, shown in 
Figs. 1 and 2, mounted along the down-stream side of the deck. The valve 
leafs were hinged at the top and inclined just enough to close of their own 
weight. With the siphon outlet sealed and a rising forebay the air in the bar- 
rel is compressed enough to restrict the rise in the forebay and hence delay 
the priming of the siphon. These air vents release the compressed air, 
whereupon a vacuum can form within the barrel which pulls the flap valves 
tightly against their seals. 

The upstream end of the summit of the siphon crest is at elevation 58.0. 
Thus no water flows over the crest when the forebay is at its normal operat- 
ing level. 

The primer consists essentially of (1) a horizontal slot of 1 foot deep in the 
downward sloping outer face of the siphon, and (2) an adjustable steel plate 

- with its lower face horizontal and the inclined face held by imbedded bolts that 
pass through slots in the latter face above the angle in the plate. A few verti- 
cal steel ribs give stiffness to the primer plate. The adjustment permits the 
horizontal plate to cover a portion or all of the primer slot. As in Fig. 2 it is 
set to cover half the opening. The siphon can not begin to prime until the 
water rises to the under-face of the horizontal portion of the primer plate, 
thus shutting off the inflow of air to the siphon. 

About the center of the curve at the downstream end of the crest is a nappe 
breaker. This consists of a recess in the concrete that extends the full length 
of the crest and about 18 inches along the ends of each barrel. This recess 

‘permits air to enter from the crest ends during overflow, thus aerating the 
under-face of the nappe and permitting it to fall free of the invert of the bar- 

‘rel. Thus the overflowing water forms a curtain across the lower leg to 
carry air out of the siphon. : 

As above stated the air vent valves, which connect with the interior of the 
siphon barrels by 24-inch pipes (Fig. 2) are indispensible in starting syphonic 
action, when quick priming is essential. During the tests first one then an- 
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other of the flap valves would fly open a few inches, then suddenly close. 
Some times all the valves would flutter for several seconds just before finally 
being forced firmly shut by the vacuum forming within. 


Model Studies 


After the design of the siphon was completed, model studies of it were 
made at the Hydraulic Laboratory at Oregon State College in the spring of 
1952. Obviously without special and expensive facilities the sub-atmospheric 
pressures within the siphon can not be simulated. 

In order therefore to more nearly simulate prototype behavior, the small 
transparent plastic Laboratory Model was mounted on top of a 28-foot pipe. 
This, in effect, made a model under a full head by which prototype priming 
characteristics, vacuums, velocities, air consumption, etc. could approxi- 
mately be simulated. This model is designated as the High Head Model. It 
was mounted in a tank built on the side of the PGE company’s Sandy River 
power flume where it crossed a small stream some 35 feet above the creek- 
bed, some 30 miles east of Portland. The tail pipe discharged into the bottom 
of a larger corrugated iron pipe with valves in the bottom by which the head 
on the siphon could be varied. All the flow through the siphon was measured 
over a 2-foot Cipolletti weir. Fig. 3 is a sketch of the High Head Model. 

Table Il gives a sampling of the data obtained by the Laboratory and High 
Head Models. The plexiglass Laboratory Model was not designed for the 
rough treatment it got when it was put on top of the 28-foot 6-inch tail-pipe. 
It soon wrecked itself but not before some valuable information was obtained. 


Table Il - Data from Model Studies 


Prototype Values from Laboratory Model 1/30 scale 


Vel. for Discharge coef 
Siphon Siphon Flow Throat Outlet Throat Outlet Effic- 
Head Head cfs Vel. Vel. Vel, == Vel. ieney 
46.6 58.4 5400 3314 20.3 -62 =e) 2 
S725 49.1 4950 30.6 18.6 .62 38 .65 
33.0 46.1 4500 28.2 17.0 .61 <i -61 
27.5 42.1 4070 25.4 15.3 58 36 abe 
2353 38.7 3800 23.8 14,3 .61 ot a coe 
193 ef 3360 21.0 12.7 .60 36 -46 
16.2 32.3 3170 ROG 11.9 61 37 43 
15.0 Sie 3000 18.6 li. .60 elon -40 


Prototype Values from High Head Model 


26.2 41.0 3380 21.2 12.7 52 a3 46 
25.5 40.5 3520 22.0 13.2 54 233 -48 
22.1 Btn 3080 Ho: UL-6 rey reat -42 
21.3 37.0 3240 20.2 12.2 58 .33 44 ; 
19.0 35.0 2980 18.0 11.2 -5il 32 «39 > 
17.0 Ee! 2870 17.6 10.8 53 33 -38 


The prototype flow for the High Head Model can be found from the model 
flows since the velocities are approximately the same as for the prototype. 
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They are slightly less due to friction in the tail pipe. Since the Laboratory 
Model was to a 1/30 scale the High Model flow is 900 times the Model flow. 


Automatic Forebay Level Regulation 


An important feature of the design of this type of siphon is that when the 
inflow to it diminishes the syphonic action is not broken but the siphon con 
tinues to discharge on part rations as it were. During such time the siphon 
flows partly full and rhythmically gulps air as the inflow diminishes. The 
High Head Model behaved in this manner and the Sullivan siphon itself fol- 
lowed that model to a marked degree as had other siphons designed by the 
author. The Laboratory Model however did not depict this characteristic. 

The Walterville4 siphons will run indefinitely on any flow between 1 and 
100 percent of their maximum capacity. The Leaburg siphons? would not 
break their siphonic action until the flow fell below about 10% of their maxi- 
mums. It is believed that the Sullivan siphon will also continue to discharge 
indefinitely at least 10 percent, perhaps less, of its maximum without losing 
its priming, although no direct test of this could be made. 

The design of the siphon intake and the priming features have much to do 
with its partial-flow-air-inhaling qualities, which provide such siphons with 
most excellent forebay level regulating properties. 


Tests of the Siphon 


The first test was made shortly after the remodeled Sullivan plant was put 
into operation. It was made to determine whether the siphons would really 
function. The piezometers were not used. The plant was carrying a full load. 
All units were shut down simultaneously. The forebay surged to a 2.7 - foot 
rise, both siphon barrels primed, the test was over and the company officials 
were quite satisfied. 

The author however still had a curiosity to see how such a big throated 
siphon behaved inside. Therefore under a promise of cooperation a manome- 
ter bank of 20 U-tubes, 36 inches in height, was constructed on a plywood 
panel during the fall of 1954 for the author by Leupold & Stevens Instruments 
Inc. in anticipation of the time when piezometer tests would be made. 


Piezometric Tests of December 23, 1955 


After all preparations were made for tests in 1954 no flood of sufficient 
magnitude occurred to justify them and it was not until the general high water 
of December 1955 that such tests appeared possible. In preparation therefore 
the manometers were half filled with mercury, hauled to the site and connect- 
ed to the 20 piezometer taps shown in Fig. 2. 

The services of Prof. Roy Shoemaker of Oregon State College, who had 
worked on the Siphon Tests, were enlisted to assist and make the photographs 
of the manometer bank. Splendid cooperation was had with the engineering 
staff of the Portland General Electric Co. and especially the Sullivan plant 


4, Siphons as Water Level Regulators by J. C. Stevens, Trans. ASCE 
Vol. 104 (1939) p. 1787. 


55 shes Behavior of Siphons by J. C. Stevens, Trans. ASCE Vol. 99 (1934) 
p. 986. : 
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superintendent and his assistants. December 23 was a cold, raw, rainy day 

but the river was near the peak of flood, and in spite of the approaching 

Christmas holiday the crew remained on duty until the tests were completed. 
Aside from the manometer bank a float gage had been installed in the fore- 


: bay. One end of a steel tape was attached to a float ina stilling well. The 


other end carried a counterweight while the tape ran over a pulley. Readings 
to the nearest 100th foot, mostly at 5-second intervals, were made while the 
tests were under way. 

The plan followed in each test was as follows: With the power plant run- 
ning steadily prior to the tests a number of units were suddenly shut down. 
Shortly after more units were shut down. The water thus rejected from the 


generating units went into forebay storage until the forebay level raised 


enough to prime the siphons. During the tests photographs were taken of the 
manometer bank as appeared expedient. 

Knowing the approximate turbine efficiencies, the load on each anit at the 
time of shut-down and the change in forebay levels it became possible to cal- 
culate the siphon discharge with sufficient accuracy for all practical purposes. 
In fact there is no other possible way of determining the discharge through 


this siphon. 


NOTATION 


(Foot-second units) 


“Let H = elevation of the forebay (sea level datum) 


t, time in seconds from shut down of the units 
T, flow through the turbines 

S, storage rate in cfs during the time, t 

h, head of overflowing water on the siphon crest 
q, free flow over the south siphon barrel crest 
Q, flow through the north siphon barrel 

I, inflow to the forebay from the river 

R, river level just above the intake gates 

O, outflow from forebay except that through the north barrel 
A, cross-sectional area 

a, energy coefficient of mean velocity head 


The horizontal cross-sectional area of the forebay was practically constant 


at 30,000 sq. ft. 
The average storage rate therefore was 


S = 30,000 An (1) 
The head on the siphon crests was 
. h =H - 58.0 (2) 


The free flow over either barrel crest was 


q = 46.0 ne (3) 
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During the tests.the river gage above the intake to the forebay (Fig. 1) 
stood at 62.0 and the tailwater gage averaged 40.0 feet above sea level. 

The inflow to the forebay was equal to the flow through the turbines when : 
the forebay gage showed 58.0 ft. or less. When the forebay level increased 
free flow occurred over the crests of both siphon barrels until the water 
reached 58.5 whereupon the siphon air intakes were automatically sealed and 
the process of priming began. 


Test No. 1 


This test was made primarily to test the method and equipment. Both 
siphon barrels were in operation. No complete analysis of the results was 
made because the siphons although primed were running only about half full. 

The forebay, prior to the test, stood at 58.6 and the air intake to both 
siphon barrels was shut off at the primers. The units running in the plant 
just prior to this test with the load and estimated flows were as follows: 


Units _kw T-cfs 

Gt Py asa, 1500 2100 
4, 5, 6&8 1600 2220 
10, 11, 12 & 13 1200 1680 
4300 6000 


Unit No. 7 was down for repairs. 
It appears from this that the total initial inflow to the forebay was 6000 cfs. 
The schedule of unit-shut-downs was as follows: 


Manometer 
Time pm Units off cfs T-cfs Photos Taken Forebay gage 
12/23/56 6000 No. 8 at 2:35 58.6 
2:33 12&13 840 5160 No.6 2:39 58.6 
2:38 10&11 840 4320 No. 5 2:42 58.7 
2:39 6&8 1110 3210 No.3 2:44 58.8 
2:41 4&5 1110 2100 No.4 2:45 58.8 


3900 


But little water went into storage during this test so the two siphons could 
take only about half their combined capacity. An axamination of the piezome- 
ter readings indicated there was a depth of about 5 feet of water flowing over 
the north barrel crest. Moreover, both siphons just before the loads on the _ 
units were restored at the conclusions of the tests, were inhaling substanti 
quantities of air. 

With the aid of the air vents both siphons primed shortly after the 1st two 
units were shut down on a head of 0.6 ft. on their crests. 
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For the second test on this date the south siphon barrel was prevented 
from priming by tying open 3 of the 24-inch air vents. Water therefore 
flowed freely over the south barrel crest. 

The following data obtained for the test: 


River gage just above the forebay intake gates 62.0 ft. 
Forebay gage just prior to beginning the test 58.3 
Tail water gage 40.0 
Head on the turbines at beginning of test 18.3 


The schedule of unit-shut-downs was as follows: 


Time Units off cfs T-cfs Manometer Photo 
12/23/56 6000 No. 1 at 3:26 
3:27 10,11,12&13 1680 4320 No. 7 at 3:30 
3:31 6&8 1110 3210 No. TA, 3:33 
3:35 4&5 1110 2100 No. 8A 3:36 


The governors maintained a constant load on each unit running, as shown 
by the graphic kw meter for the plant, so that even though the forebay gage 
reached a maximum of 60.1 feet during the test, the flow through the turbines 
did not vary appreciably. 
| As the forebay level increased water went into storage but was withdrawn 
again after the siphon primed. The inflow to the forebay decreased as the 
forebay level increased because of the reduction in head on the intake gates 
from river to forebay, while the gate openings remained constant. 

The flow through the turbines was based on an over-all efficiency of 46%. 
The normal head on the turbines is 40 feet or more, for which the overall 
efficiencies are fairly high but at only 18 feet head the water used increases 
: disproportionately. The relation between kilowatts load and water usage for 
a head of 18.3 feet then becomes 


T - cfs = 1.40 kw (4) 
The inflow to the forebay is made up of several factors (see notation) 
thus I=T+S+q+Q (5) 
from which the flow through the north barrel of the siphon becomes 


Q=I1-(T+S+q)orQ=I1-0 (6) 


The outflow, except that through the north siphon barrel, is given by the 
items in (_) above, which for convenience includes storage in the forebay. 
_ Table IV shows how the flow through the siphon was calculated. 


4 
e 


Js 
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| 
Table IV Calculated Flow Through North Siphon 
Barrel during Test No. 2 Dec. 23, 1956 


Time H AH R-H Eee beh q ZH oO I Q 
hM s f Sad 
(1) (2) 3) 4) BY IGN SE IB AA a 
3:26:00 58.30 Oud, 1.00 .30 16 10 6000 0 6000 10 
3:29:00. 60.10 1.8 450 1.9 .72 2.10 3.04 140 4350 4940 4300 (140) 
3:30:00 59.95 -.03 -90 2.05 .75 1.95 2.72 120 4350 4380 4500 -120 
10 59.86 -.09 -270 2.14 .76 1.862.54 120 4350 4200 4600 400 
20 59.70 -.16 480 2.30 .79 1.70 2.22 100 4350 3970 4700 770 
30 59.50 -.20 -.600 2.50 .82 1.50 1.84 80 4350 3830 4900 1070 
40 59.30 -.20 -.600 2.70 85 1.50 1.34 80 4350 3830 5100 1270 
50 59.03 -.27 - 800 2.97 .90 1.03 1.04 50 4350 3600 5400 1800 
3:31:00 58.80 -.23 - 700 3.20 ALE 80 72 30 4350 3680 5600 1920 
10 58.68 -.12 - 360 3.32 -95 68 56 30 3230 2900 5700 2800 
20 58.60 -.08 - 240 3.40 96 60 46 20 3230 3010 5750 2140 
30 58.60 0 0 3.40 -96 60 46 20 3230 3250 5750 2500 
40 58.65 +05 +150 3.35 -96 65 52 20 3230 3400 5750 2350 
50 58.70 05 150 3.30 -95 70 59 30 3230 3410 5700 2290 
3:32:00 58.78 08 240 3.22 94 78 69 30 3230 3500 5600 2100 
3:33:00 58.80 02 10 3.20 -93 80 72 30 3230 3270 5600 2330 
3:34:00 58.80 0 0 3.20 93 80 72 30 3230 3260 5600 2340 
3:35:00 58.80 0 0 3.20 .93 80 72 30 3230 3260 5600 2340 
3:35:30 58.90 .10 100 3.10 92 90 85 40 2100 2240 5500 3200 
3:39:45 58.90 .05 10 3.05 -94 95 93. 40 2100 2150 5500 3350 
3:40;00 58.90 0 Oi 3.05 91 95 93 40 2100 2140 5500 3360 
:30 58.90 0 QO 43°05 91 «95 .93> 40° “2100 21740 5500 "S360 
3:41:00 59.00 05 50 3.00 90 1.00 1.00 50 2100 2200 5400 3200 
730 59.00 0 0; 3700 -90 1.00 1.00 50 2100 2150 5400 3250 
3:42:00 59.00 0 0 3.00 -90 1.00 1.00 50 .2100 2150 5400 3250 


Cols. (5) & (6) 


The head on the intake gates is R-H. As the forebay builds up this head 
diminishes and the inflow is reduced by the factors in Col. (6). This is the 
only thing that affected the inflow since the river and the gates were station- 
ary. Col. (12) is obtained by multiplying 6000 (the initial inflow) by the 
factors in Col. (6). 


Col. (13) 


The second item of 140 cfs. is the free flow over the north barrel crest. 
Application of the formula Q = I-O would result in a negative flow of 640 cfs. 
obviously impossible. The siphon had not primed and surges were oscillating 
through the forebay. The calculations for siphon flow were not begun until the 
surges quieted and the siphon began to prime. 

Fig. 4 shows graphs of the essential data in Table IV which are self- ~ 
explanatory. . 

Table IV shows a maximum flow of 3400 in round figures. No photographs 
of the manometers were taken in that interval 3:40:00 to 3:40:30. The head o 
the siphon was then 18.9 ft. Correcting this flow to a head of 16 feet, a flow « 
3100 cfs would result. This is 11% less than the originally calculated siphon 
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Table V Data from Manometer Photo No. 8A 
3:36 pm Dec. 23, 1955, Siphon flow 3200 cfs 


Manometer 
Piez- inches Feet 
ometer mercury Water 

Les 0 0 
le 8 9 
Av +.4 5 
2a -8.1 -9.2 
2b -9.7 -11.0 
2c =7.6 -8.6 
2d -3.6 -4.1 
ze -3.4 -3.9 
2f a6 -8.6 
Av =-6.7 -7,.6 
3a -4.2 -4.8 
3b -3.3 a Tat f 
3c -12.8 -14.5 
3d -14.8 -16.8 
3e -14.0 -15.8 
3f -11l.1 -12.6 
Av -10.0 -13.3 
4a -1.4 -1.6 
4b 0 0 
4c 0 0 
4d +0.8 +0.9 
4e +0.6 -0.7 
4f -0.1 -0.1 
Av 0 0 


Siphon inlet (forebay) 


outlet (tailwater) 


Elev of 
Piez 


50.5 
55.1 


April, 195 


Pressure Line 


Water 


50. 
56. 


53. 


5 


Absolute 
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flow of 3500 cfs under the minimum operating head of 16 feet. The reason for 
this is found in the low flow coefficient due to the sharp curves that had to be 
adopted at each end of the long crest and the angle of inflow in order to fit the 
siphon into the available space. It is not possible to estimate flow ina pro- 
jected siphon under such circumstances in advance much closer. 


Manometer Data 


The analyses of the photographs made possible the determination of the 
characteristics of the siphon. Only the data from Photo 8A taken at 3:36 pm 
while the siphon was carrying 3200 cfs are presented herein. The locations 
of the piezometers are shown in Figs. 2 and 5. Data from Photo 8A are given 
in Table V. 


Characteristics of the Sullivan Siphon 


At the time Photo 8A was taken of the manometer bank at 3:36 pm the 
flow through the north siphon barrel as seen in Table IV was 3200 cfs, the 
forebay gage showed 58.9, and the tailwater gage marked elevation 40.0. 

From these data it is possible to determine the flow coefficient, the ef- 
ficiency, and the pressure and energy gradients throughout the length of the 
siphon. These data are shown in Table V (see also Table I). 


Table VI Siphon Characteristics 


Dis- Abso- 

tance Elev Mean 2 2 lute 

ae of Area Veloc- Vm/2g Water aA Vm Energy Station 

Barrel ¢ sqft ity Head GA 2g Head 

0 45.6 343 9.3 1.07 538.9 Tale) 3.8 95.7 Inlet 

8.6 52.8 239 14.4 3.22 53)3 PRG Ac Spranat Tete 94.7 Piez Set No. l 
31.9 62.2 160 20.0 6.22 54.6 1.0 6.2 93.8 Piez Set No. 2 

6.0 46.2 162 19.6 5.97 34.6 3.05 1820 85.6 Piez Set No. 3 
78.0 29.7 163 19.6 5.97 29.7 3.0 518.0 80.7 Piez Set No. 4 
114.5 22.3 266 12.0 2.24 40.0 2.0 4.5 77.5 Outlet 


The data in Table V are shown in Fig. 5 based on the profile of the center 
line of the siphon drawn by plotting the elevation of the center line against its 
distance from the inlet. The absolute head of course is the water head plus 
33.0 ft. (one atmosphere). 

If we add the velocity head of the mean velocity to the absolute pressure 
we obtain the dotted line marked “Pseudo Energy Head” which cannot cor- 
rectly represent the energy line of the siphon since an energy line must al- 
ways slope in the direction of flow because energy is being continually: ab- 
sorbed by friction, curves, eddies, etc. The only way the correct delineation 
of the enerey. gradient can be brought about is by the use of an energy 


coefficient. 


Mee a 


6. Velocity Head correction for Hydraulic Flow, by Morrow P. O’Brien and 
Joe W. Johnson, Engineering News-Record, August 16, 1934, p. 214. 
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This coefficient is given by 


Lv 
HK SRLS (7) 
yy A 


Where V is the mean velocity in the sub-areas into which the cross-sectional 
area is divided. A is the entire cross-sectional area, and Vy is the mean 
velocity of the entire area = Q/A. 

This coefficient can only be determined by painstaking velocity traverses 
throughout the area in question which is seldom possible. In cases such as 
this we are, however, fully justified in giving values to o that will give the 
energy gradient a definite slope downward, i.e.,take out the anomalies in the 
pseudo energy line. In justification for the values given this coefficient in 
Table V the following facts may be cited: (1) a glance at Fig. 1 will show that 
the water flowing into the siphon must make a sharp right angle turn from the 
forebay. The effect of this is seen in Fig. 5 at Piezometer Set No. 1 (looking 
downstream) where the water head at 1 c on the outside was .9 foot greater 
than 1 f on the inside of the section. This effect was damped out to some ex- 
tent at Set No. 2 since the heads at 2c and 2f are practically equal; (2) The 
entrance curvature and the vertical curves combine to cause a very complex 
pattern of excessive turbulence throughout the siphon barrels. At the vertical 
curves the flowing water is mostly on the outside while violent eddies occupy 
the inside portions of the curves. The mean velocity is nowhere equal to Q/A 
even though a coefficient of & = 1.0 was used at Set No. 2. To have done 
otherwise would have required larger values of the coefficient @ elsewhere 
to no good purpose. 


Coefficient of Flow* is defined as the ratio of the mean velocity at the 
outlet to the velocity corresponding to the siphon head. In this case we may 
use the maximum calculated discharge of 3400 cfs in round figures, the mean 
velocity of which at the outlet is 3400/266 = 12.8 fps and the velocity corres- 
ponding to the siphon head of 18.9 ft. is 34.9 fps, therefore the flow coeffi- 
cient becomes 


C = 12.8/34.9 = .37 (8) 


This compares favorable with the coefficients obtained by model tests, Table 
Ill. Both the flow coefficient and the efficiency are low on account of the 
sharp entrance skew, and curves the water encounters in traversing the 
siphon barrel. Those of the High Head Model are less than that of (8) because 
of friction in the tail pipe. 


Efficiency” 


This characteristic of a siphon is not the same as its flow coefficient. It 
is defined as the ratio of the actual summit velocity to that corresponding to 
one atmosphere, i.e. the ratio of the actual to the maximum passible dis- 


_ charge through the throat section. Such a condition would obtain in any siphon 


4. Ibid, p. 1799; also reference (5) p. 1002 which contains an extended dis- 


cussion of this coefficient. 
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when a head of one atmosphere is used in providing the entrance and friction 

losses and producing the summit velocity. The summit velocity for this test 

is given by 3400 = 21.2 fps. The velocity for 1 atmosphere, 33 feet, is 46.1, 
“160 

hence 


Priming 

As shown under Test No. 1 both barrels primed on a head of 0.6 ft. This 
was on a slowly rising forebay (2 units at a time shut down at an average of 
2-minute intervals). For the fast rising and surging forebay of Test No. 2 it 
took a head of 1.8 ft. over the crest before the north barrel primed on the 
flow from the 4 units shut down at the beginning of the test. It took 2 1/2 
minutes for the forebay to stabilize, and the siphon to begin priming. 

The priming time of all siphons depends largely on the rate of rise of the 
forebay and on whether the siphon is provided with air vents. The priming of 
the Laboratory Model showed little or no relation to that of the prototype. 
That model would not prime at all unless the outlet was sealed by the tail- 
water and also unless its air vent was functioning. With the air vent closed 
it would not prime at all even if the forebay flooded over the top of the model. 

The High Head Model on the other hand, with the air vent in operation, 
primed under all conditions of tail-water, even without any, due doubtless to 
the aspirating effect of the 28-foot column of falling water. With the air vent 
closed, however, this model could be over-topped by a rising forebay, as well 
as the Laboratory Model, without its priming. 


CONCLUSIONS 


A laboratory small-scale model of a proposed siphon can determine the 
approximate flow that the siphon will carry, the discharge coefficient and the 
efficiency. In Table III the flows given for the 1/30 scale model at 19 and 16 
feet head compare favorably with observed values of its prototype. The flow 
coefficients based on both models are reasonably close to prototype values. 
However, the priming and air inhaling characteristics are no dependable index 
of prototype behavior. 

The High Head Model has some promising possibilities for future research. 
If used the forebay and tail-water levels must be determined with considerable 
accuracy and they must be stable. 

In designing siphons an endeavor should be made to avoid sharp curves and 
skew in the approach channels if high coefficients and efficiencies are desired. 
Expanding the outlet will reduce the flow coefficient based on the outlet 
velocity but will increase the efficiency, and reducing it will have the opposite 
effect. 

It is difficult to guess how high the summit throat of a siphon section may 
be and still assure proper priming qualities. The suction height of pumps and - 
the draft height of turbines have been limited, through experience, to about 25 
feet. It may be possible therefore to design a siphon with a summit barrel 20 
to 25 feet in height, if conditions should make such necessary, and expect the 
siphon to function properly. Just what the priming qualities of such a siphon 

might be is conjectural. A model siphon to about a 1/10 scale under a full 
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ad, such as was used herein, would furnish valuable data on the characteris- 
tics of such a high-throated siphon or any other type, provided it is sturdy and 
the water level controls will insure stable conditions during tests. 
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OCEAN WAVE FORCES ON CIRCULAR CYLINDRICAL PILES 
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(Proc. Paper 1199) 


SYNOPSIS 


The forces exerted by ocean waves on circular cylindrical piles were 
studied at an exposed location near Davenport, California, in water from 
forty-five to fifty feet in depth. These studies were made by the University 
of California under contract to the Signal Oil & Gas Company. Measure- 
ments were made of forces resulting from waves as high as twenty feet by 
means of a strain gage type force meter. These measured forces are pre- 
sented in graphical form. The pile test sections were 6-5/8 inches, 12-3/4 
inches, two feet and five feet in diameter. Coefficients of drag and mass 
were computed from the measured data using linear wave theory to predict 
the water particle velocities and accelerations. The coefficient of drag was 
found to have no well-defined eager to Reynolds number in the test 
range of Reynolds number from 3 x 104 to 9 x 105. The average value of the 
coefficient of mass was found to be 2.5 with a normal Gaussian distribution 
about this average value. Within the limits of accuracy of the tests, and 
within the range of conditions, there appeared to be no relationship between 
the coefficient of mass and the flow conditions as represented by the Rey- 
nolds number, with water particle acceleration, or with wave period. Large 
lateral vibrations of the 2 foot pile were noted under the action of high waves, 
probably due to the alternate breaking off the large vorticies which were 
noticeable. The period of these vibrations was approximately 2.5 seconds, 
with the wave period being about 13 seconds. As a result of the effect of this 
vibration force, combined with the effect of the continual alternating forces 
due to the drag and inertia forces, the six inch central supporting pile broke 
in the middle seat of the threads at a distance of 3 feet below the bottom col- 
lar. An examination of the break indicated that it was a fatigue failure. 


Note: Discussion open until September 1, 1957. Paper 1199 is part of the copyrighted 
Journal of the Hydraulics Division of the American Society of Civil Engineers, Vol. 
83, No. HY 2, April, 1957. 

* Associate Research Engr., Inst. of Eng. Research, Univ. of Calif., 
Berkeley, Calif. 
** Graduate Research Engr., Inst. of Eng. Research, Univ. of Calif., 


Berkeley, Calif. 
*** Cons. Engr., Signal Oil & Gas Co., Los Angeles, Calif. 
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INTRODUCTION 


For several years the Wave Research Laboratory, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley, has been engaged in research on the problem of forces 
exerted by water gravity waves on piles. A theory has been developed to 
account for both drag and inertia forces.(17,18) The applicability of the 
theory has been tested in the laboratory and a few tests have been performed 
in the field.(1,20,21,22) In order for the theory to be useful to engineers in 
the design of offshore structures, it was necessary to undertake a compre- 
hensive field test for the purpose of determining the coefficients of drag and 
mass which appear in the equations. In addition, it was necessary to obtain 
data at a series of submergence depths of the test sections in order to deter- 
mine the distribution of forces with respect to distance below the surface. 
The study described herein was conducted near Davenport, California, at a 
location exposed to large waves where measurements were made of forces 
exerted by waves as high as twenty feet in water which varied between about 
forty-five and fifty feet in depth. The wave forces were measured by strain 
gages mounted on restraining bars, the outer ends of which were attached to 
the test section and the inner ends of which were attached to a supporting 
central pile. Measurements were made of forces exerted on a 12-3/4 inch 
and a 2 foot diameter test pile section. The equipment was modified, and 
measurements were made of forces exerted on a 6-5/8 inch test section. 
The equipment was again modified, and a few measurements were made of 
forces exerted on a 5 foot section; however, the supporting unit failed before 
adequate data could be obtained. 


Theoretical Considerations 


In the design of a pile structure exposed to waves of a given height and 
period, some of the factors involved are the size, shape, and spacing of the 
piles, and the distribution of moments on the various members. Theoretical 
and experimental investigations have shown that the force exerted on the sec- 
tions consists of two parts, a drag force and an inertia force. Two methods 
have been developed to handle the problem. Although the particle motion in 
waves is orbital, the methods are based upon rectilinear flow. The first 
method, described by Morison, O’Brien, Johnson and Schaaf, (17) is based 
upon the assumption that the drag force and the inertia force can be treated 
separately and that the total force can be obtained by adding the solutions 
linearly. This is admittedly an assumption which is open to question. How- 
ever, until a greater insight is had of the flow phenomenon, this is a useful 
tool for the design engineer. The equation contains two coefficients which 
have to be determined empirically. 

In steady rectilinear flow, the drag force has a magnitude which depends 
upon Reynolds number. At very low Reynolds number, the drag force con- 
sists predominantly of shearing forces over the surface of the pile; however, 
when the turbulence of the fluid and the geometry of the system are such that 
a turbulent boundary layer exists and separation occurs, the drag force is 
proportional to the fluid density, the projected area and the square of the 
fluid particle velocity, and is usually represented by the equation 


Fp & Cp p Nae (1) 


* See List of Symbols for definition of symbols. 
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The inertia force is proportional to the fluid density, the volume of the ob- 
ject and the fluid particle acceleration. The inertia force is commonly 
represented by the equation 


F. = (Mo+M,) du 

M ° at (2a) 
This may be written as 

Fy # Cy pV _du (2b) 


Ot 


The total horizontal force exerted on a vertical differential section, dS, 
along the pile is(17) 


ap = [3 oppolulutcy p(w0'/s) du J as (3) 


Where | ulu has been introduced in place of u2 to maintain correct sign conven- 


tion. 
The equations for the undisturbed horizontal components of water particle 
velocity and acceleration as obtained from the linear theory of water gravity 


waves are(19) 


u =H cosh (27S/L) cos 27 ¢/T (4) 
T) sinh 27 d/L 
dus 20H oosh (27S/L) sin 27t/T 5) 


Ot T? Sinh (27 d/L 


These are only good first approximations for small values of H/L for 
values of d/L greater than about 0.2.(12,19) There are more complex solu- 
tions, which have a greater number of terms. Although these solutions are 
useful in some respects, laboratory studies indicate that they do not predict 
the velocities or accelerations with a greater degree of accuracy than do the 
simple equations presented above.(19) It is believed that the engineer might 
be best served by using these simple formulas and then using an adequate 
safety factor in his design. The hyperbolic functions used in these equations 
may be obtained from published tables.(23) 

In the linear theory the maximum drag and inertia forces are 90° out of 
phase and the resultant maximum force on the pile leads the crest of the wave 
(or the trough, when the force is in the opposite direction). The relative im- 

‘portance of the inertia force increases with the ratio of pile diameter to wave 
height. The limiting effect occurs when the diameter is so great that the 
structure begins to act as a section of a sea wall; theoretically the equation is 
valid only for infinitesimal values of D/L. Details on obtaining the total force 
on a pile will not be considered herein as they have been given in Reference 17. 

The second method, described by Crooke,(6) is based upon the study by 
Iversen and Balent(15) of the forces exerted upon a body in accelerated mo- 
tion through a fluid. This method assumed that there was a linear depend- 
ence of velocity upon acceleration so that the force could be expressed as the 
product of one coefficient, the fluid density, the projected area of the body, 
and the square of the particle velocity. 

The equation for the wave force on a pile segment is: 


(6) 


dF =ZCpDlulu 4s 
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where u is given by.Equation 4. In the work of Iversen and Balent(15) it was 
found that the total resistance coefficient, C, was related primarily to Iver- 
sen’s Modulus which expresses the product of the acceleration and the body 
diameter divided by the square of the velocity and also to the Reynolds 
number. 

For the case of wave action on piles, it is evident that the past history of 
the water particles plays an important part in the explanation of the action by 
either of the methods described above, in addition to the factors which have 
been mentioned. 


Experimental Equipment 


Preliminary field studies of wave forces on piles were made by measur- 
ing the force necessary to restrain a pile suspended by a hinge, using strain 
gages mounted on restraining bars as the transducer. This system permitted 
the measurement of the total movement about the hinge; however, it did not 
permit the direct determination of force distribution. Further, the dynamics 
of the system was such that the entire pile vibrated with a period which was 
nearly that of the locally generated wind waves: this served to invalidate 
many of the data. Because of this, a force meter(3) was developed to allow 
the measurement of the force exerted by waves over a small section of pile, 
and to decrease the effect of vibrations. 


Force Meters 


In general, the system consisted of a section one foot in length of the 
particular diameter pile that was to be tested mounted around a six-inch 
(6-5/8" O.D. pipe) central support pile. On the inside of this section—the 
“test section”—mounting shoes were fastened. On the outside of the central 
pile restraining bar clamps were fastened. The test section was connected 
to the central support pile by bolting restraining bars to the mounting shoes 
and to ears on the restraining bar clamps (Figure 1). One bar was mounted 
on each side of the pile. Thus, even though the central support pile was 
subject to forced vibrations, the force being measured was due to the rela- 
tive motion between the test section and the central support pile; hence, only 
a relatively small vibration would appear on the force record, except under 
extreme conditions. The actual test section was designed so that its natural 
frequency was very high (order of magnitude 15 to 50 cycles per second, de- 
pending upon restraining bar) compared with the wave period. For complete © 
design details the reader is referred to Reference 3. 

The above condition applied only so long as the amplitude of pile vibration 
was small enough so that the forces induced by the movement of the test pile 
back and forth through the water were negligible. In practice, this was found 
to be the case for small submergence depths of the test section. For greater 
submergence depths it became necessary to guy the bottom of the central 
support pile to prevent excessive motion. ; 

In order to have natural flow conditions about the test section, a shroud 
of the same diameter as the test section was mounted above and below the - 
test section. The two shrouds were each five feet in length (Figure 2). 

The transducer consisted of two Baldwin Southwark SR-4 paper backed . 
strain gages mounted on each of the two restraining bars between the center 
and the top of the bar. The strain gages were mounted as close as possible 
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to the points of maximum test bar moment for maximum sensitivity. The 
strain gages were glued to the flat side of the restraining bar by a special 
glue and then waterproofed by means of Okonite tape, a primer and neoprene. 
The waterproofing was found to be excellent, although considerable care had 
to be taken during the many steps to avoid the development of “pinholes” in 
the neoprene. Bars submerged. at sea for several months remained in a sat- 
isfactory condition. Several sets of strain bars were manufactured, with dif- 
ferent sensitivities, so that measurements could be made for a wide range of 
forces. 

Tirex cable was used to connect the strain gages to the bridge of a Brush 
Universal Analyzer, which, in turn actuated the Penmotor Oscillograph. The 
connections were waterproofed with Okonite cement and tape. 

Although the test pile system was subject to large bending moments, cal- 
culations showed that the error induced in the force measuring system by 
pile deflection due to such moments would not exceed four-tenths of a per 
cent at most, and that for approximately ninety-five per cent of the data the 
induced error did not exceed one-tenth of a per cent. A comparison of the 
moments of inertia of the test bar with that of the drill casing indicated that 
the drill casing second moment was approximately 10,000 times that of the 
test bars. Since the moment taken by each component of a system in bending 
was proportional to the moment of inertia of the component in question, it 
could be seen that only a small error would be induced into the strain mea- 
sured by the strain gages.(5 


Pile Installation 


The sections of the pile were installed using a fifteen foot high tripod der- 
rick, made of 2-1/2 inch standard pipe legs approximately 6 feet apart at the 
base and made rigid by use of turnbuckles mounted midway up the legs, with 
a two-ton chain hoist suspended from the crown (Figure 2). 

For the case of the 12-3/4 inch and 2 foot diameter test piles, the bottom 
joint, twelve feet long, was installed and lowered until the top was just above 
the upper pile bracket, at which stage it was secured by means of a dog- 
collar slip clamp. A six-foot joint was then placed on the chain joist, lifted 
and fitted into the top of the bottom joint and the joints securely made up us- 
ing two sets of six-foot chain tongs. The pile was extended to the desired 
length by use of a series of six-foot joints. When the bottom joint had 
reached the lower work platform, the pile was secured by “U” bolts at the 
lower pile bracket, the test section and the shrouds mounted, and the test 
section (force meter) calibrated. The test section and shrouds were painted 
with anti-fouling paint and the pile was then lowered to the desired depth of 
submergence, oriented so that the restraining bars were facing the waves, 
and clamped top and bottom in position (Figure 3). 

Minor modifications were made in installing the 6-5/8 inch and the 5 foot 
diameter test piles. 


Calibration of Force Meter 


The wave force meter was calibrated using a device built around a four- 
inch channel about four feet long, the ends of which were fastened to the ; 
shrouds above and below the test section by use of metal straps and “U” bolts. 
A hole was located in the center of the channel, and the channel mounted so 
that this hole lay opposite the center of the test section. Through this hole a 
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link was placed which was connected to one end of a proof ring and to a strap 
and “U” bolt around the test section (Figure 5). The other end of the proof 
ring was fastened by means of a small “J” bolt toa support which held the 
proof ring in a vertical position. The proof ring contained a Federal C-21 
Dial Indicator which had been calibrated prior to the field installation. The 
calibration of the force meter was performed by tightening the nut on the “J” 
bolt, which pulled on the proof ring, which in turn pulled on the test section. 
The readings on the dial were noted on the record on the Bush penmotor re- 
cording the strain gage deformations. 


Wave Recorders and Stadia Boards 


Two Beach Erosion Board Step Resistance Gages of the parallel type were 
used to measure the wave heights.(4) They were mounted on either side of 


the test pile, at a distance of approximately twenty feet from the piles, and 


were oriented in such a manner that the line formed by the gages and the test 
pile faced directly into the prevailing swell (Figures 3 and 4). The recorders 
were calibrated by immersing each of the four five-foot sections which made 
up the gages in the water separately and noting this on the recorder. It was 
found that the calibration was approximately linear. The outputs from the 
wave gages were recorded on Esterline-Angus millimeters. In addition, the 
seaward gage was wired in parallel to one channel of the Brush penmotor so 
that the waves were recorded on the same chart as were the force records; 
thus, there was no problem of matching records from two charts. Sola 
transformers were used to maintain constant voltage to the wave recorders. 
In addition to using the wave recorders, a record of the waves was ob- 
tained from the motion pictures taken during tests by the installation of two 
stadia boards in the field of view of the camera (Figure 2) or by painting the 
test pile in alternate light and dark bands and using it in place of stadia 
boards (Figure 3). The latter system was found to be satisfactory even under 
the most adverse conditions. The wave direction was determined by direct 


observation. 


Photographic Equipment 

Both 35 mm and 16 mm motion pictures were taken during tests in order 
to have an independent source of wave measurements and phase angles 
(Figure 6). These movies were taken from a camera platforfh which was 
hung from the main pier deck about twenty feet landward of the test pile. The 
data on the movie film were correlated with the data on the Brush penmotor 
by locating a special timer in the field of view of the camera. 


Timing Equipment 

A special duodecimal timing unit was used during the tests. The system 
was made visual by means of lights, the pattern of which showed the time to 
the nearest second, and a rotating black and white disk which showed the 
fraction of the second to the nearest one-tenth second (Figure 6) and from 
which even more refined time estimates could be made. In addition, a 
camera-penmotor synchronization light remained on during each test run. 
- The timing unit gave a time history of the test. The flashing lights 
showed on the film, as did the rotating disk, while chronograph pens which 
were synchronized with the lights made “pips” on the left hand side of the 
4 
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Enlargements from oa section 
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Brush penmotor chart every second. Every ten seconds a pip was made on 
the right hand side for ease in determining the time position. 

The timer lights had relays which would arc when actuated. This arcing 
was broadcast, and the signals picked up by the Brush Analyzer, making pips 
every second on the strain gage side (right hand side) of the penmotor. 
Initially these interferred with the wave force trace, but the trouble was 
eliminated by installing an isolation transformer between the timer and the 
Brush Analyzer. 


Power 


As the equipment was all installed at the sea end of the pier, approximate- 
ly twenty-two hundred feet from the shore, the problem of getting adequate 
power to the end of the pier was critical. It was found after the first tests 
that the voltage dropped to as low as 90 volts, and the Brush Analyzer would 
not work properly at this low voltage. Consequently, 440 volt transformers 
were installed at the shore end and the sea end to decrease the power loss. 
No trouble was encountered thereafter. 


Experimental Procedure 


After the pile had been installed at the desired depth of submergence, the 
equipment was checked out by means of a complete test run. The several 
“pugs” that were picked up have been described under the various sections 
under “Experimental Equipment,” and the remedies discussed. The equip- 
ment was then left in proper operating condition pending the arrival of large 
waves. The various units were calibrated from time to time during this in- 
terval. Some measurements were also made and the results checked with 
previous field and model data, and found to be satisfactory. 

The first major storm occurred during November, 1953. At this time the 
field crew checked the orientation of the test pile, set up a 35 mm motion 
picture camera on the camera platform, started the Brush Analyzer so that 
it could warm up, installed the timer in the field of view of the camera, and 
then started all the recording equipment. The force was recorded on one 
channel of the Brush penmotor, and the surface-time history at the seaward 
BEB gage on the other channel. In addition, the surface-time history of the 
water surface at the pile was recorded photographically so that two independ- 


~ ent sources were available to measure the variables of wave height and wave 


eriod. 
: In order to prevent the non-operation of certain units in case of a power 
overload, truck batteries and inverters were maintained on a standby basis to 
be used to run the Brush Analyzer and the 35 mm motion picture camera. 
The system was found to be satisfactory and with slight modifications was 
used for the rest of the tests. 


Analysis of Data 


_ Wave Data 


The data obtained by use of the Beach Erosion Board step-resistance gages 


were analyzed wave by wave for height and period. As can be seen in 


Figure 7, for the one-foot test pile the wave crest was nearly at the same 
position as the maximum force. This was because the BEB gage was located 
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21 feet seaward of the pile and the waves present at that time took approxi- 
mately 0.5 seconds to travel from the gage to the pile. Hence, for the purpose 
of measuring phase relationships, it was necessary to shift the wave record 
by the equivalent of 0.5 seconds. 

The gravity water waves of the ocean are non-uniform, yet the theory for 
wave forces on piles assumes uniform waves. One is thus faced with the 
problem of how to apply the theory for uniform waves to the case of non- 
uniform waves. It is possible, so long as the linear theory holds, to utilize a 
Fourier integral and the appropriate kernel in a manner similar to that used 
by Fuchs(12) to predict certain linear effects from instrument records of wave 
motion, or to make a Fourier analysis of the wave system and utilize the in- 
dividual components. These methods are tedious to apply and unless their use 
leads to remarkable improvements from a design standpoint over the more 
simple method, they will probably not find general application. 

The simple method used for the data presented herein was to assume each 
wave to be approximated by a train of waves of the same amplitude and period 
as the measured wave. If only the more distinct series of waves are used, as 
was the case, this method is reliable. The period was measured directly on 
the chart, and was considered to be one-half the time interval for two succes- 
Sive waves to pass the gage. For the example shown in Figure 7A, which is 
reduced in size from the original record, the period of Wave 6 was taken to be 
one-half the time interval necessary for the crest of Waves 5 and 7 to pass 
(1/2 x 28.2 = 14.1 seconds). The vertical distance between the crest and the 
preceeding trough was used as the wave height. The values read off the Brush 
recorder were transformed from chart divisions to feet by means of the proper 
calibration graph. For Wave 6, Figure 7A, the wave height was found to be 13.5 
feet. 


Force Data 


A sample of the forces exerted on the force meter, as recorded on the 
Brush Strain Analyzer, is shown in Figure 7A. The maximum force was 
taken as the vertical displacement of the crest or trough on the force record 
from the line of zero-force. The reading of the chart was then transformed 
into pounds of force by use of the appropriate calibration curve. For exam- 
ple, the maximum force in the direction was 37 pounds for Wave 6. 

It is readily apparent that the force was not symmetrical about the line of 
zero force. This was because the data were obtained in relatively shallow 
water. The waves were not symmetrical; the horizontal components of 
velocity and acceleration in the direction of movement of the wave crest 
were greater than the components in the opposite direction. Because of this, 
the maximum horizontal component of force acting in the direction of wave 
motion was greater than the maximum horizontal component of force acting 
in the opposite direction. Vibration type force traces (Figure 7a) were 
noticeable when a series of nearly periodic uniform waves passed the test 
pile. During the portions of the records where the waves were irregular the 
vibration type traces were practically non-existent. 


Coefficients of Drag and Mass 


For the case of a force exerted on a section of pile, the vertical dimen- 
sion of which is small compared with water depth and wave length, it can be 
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Shown that the force equation can be approximated quite accurately by:(13) 


Fe ar AS, or dF = F 
as as AS (7) 
where 
QF = 30) pD Jucl uc +7 Cy pD* 1d 
ee uP (4), (8) 
and 
u, = WH cosh (27 So/L) cos 27 ¢/T (4) 
T Sinh (2 7 d/L ) 
(2x) = 27% H cosh (27 8,/L) sin 27t/? (5) 


dt ’e = sinh (27 d/L) 


where the subscript -¢ refers to conditions at the center of the pile test 
section. 

The values of AS, d, and S, were known for each test, and the values of F, 
H, and T were measured on the Brush recorder. It was thus possible to 
solve for Cp when cos 27t/T = + 1 (when the crest or trough of the wave 
passed the pile); and it was possible to solve for Cy by measuring the force 
record when sin 27t/T = + 1 (when the crest or trough of the wave passed the 
pile); and it was possible to solve for Cyy by measuring the force record 
when sin 27 t/T = + 1 (when the wave passed through the still water level for 


_ linear wave theory). 


In addition, the Reynolds number was calculated, using the pile diameter 
and the maximum horizontal particle velocity at the test section. 


Resistance Coefficient 


The resistance coefficient in Equation 6 was determined for values of the 
Iversen modulus 


ot oD (9) 


' for various vaiues of 277t/T. Because of time limitations on the contract 


this method was used for only a few waves. 


Results and Discussion 


Force on Pile Sections 
The basic data obtained during these tests are illustrated in Figures 8 and 


9. These figures show the maximum force exerted on the one-foot and the 


two-foot test sections where both sections are one foot high. The scatter of 


data is not excessive when one considers the variation of periods, the large 


difference in wave shape from the theoretical, the varying degree of turbu- 


lence in the flow, especially the eddies, and the roughness of the piles. 


‘Distribution of Force with Distance Below Still-Water Level 


In Figure 10 data are presented the distribution of force with distance be- 


low the still-water surface. These data were obtained using the two-foot test 
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section and locating it at different submergence depths, and measuring waves 
for a long period of time at each submergence. The data were plotted as 
wave height versus force for each submergence and then the average values 
for heights of 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9 feet were picked off the graphs and plotted. 


Impact Forces 


One of the most interesting parts of the curves shown in Figure 10, from 
a design standpoint, are the data taken two feet below the still-water level. 
As the waves were all 4 feet, or higher, the test section was almost always 
exposed in the wave trough. As the crests of the waves approached, there- 
fore, the test section was resubmerged, but without noticeable impact. 

This lack of impact is not surprising, although of considerable importance, 
when one considers the studies of Bagnold(2) and Denny. (8) They found that 
even in the laboratory conditions had to be controlled very carefully to obtain 
impact because it was necessary for the waves to curl over in such a manner 
as to trap a certain shaped volume of air between the wave front and the face 
of the structure. They found that impact did not occur if there were even 
slight variations in conditions. It is thus necessary for a wave to be in the 
process of curling over in breaking in order to have impact on a cylindrical 
pile. This is a very rare phenomenon except in the breaker zone. In deeper 
water the breaking encountered is usually that of the wind blowing the top off 
a wave and causing a “whitecap.” 

Both Bagnold and Denny commented that the occurrence of impact force 
was accompanied by a rather loud sharp noise. This was noticed at Daven- 
port during the presence of large waves. The cross bracings of the pier 
consisted of H and L beams; the lowest horizontal members were H beams, 
with the web horizontal. As the large waves traveled the length of the pier 
a booming noise was heard as the crest passed each horizontal member. It 
is believed that as the crest passed and completely submerged the lowest 
bracings, the vertical component of water motion trapped air in the bottom 
half of the H beams, and that the dimensions and dynamics were such that 
impact occurred. 


Lateral Vibration of Test Section 


With large waves, approximately 12-feet high and of 13-second period, as 
obtained by averaging the highest one-third of the total number considered, it 
was noticed that considerable lateral vibration of about a 2-1/2-second 
period occurred for the two-foot diameter test pile. The pile was guyed from | 
the bottom by two wires at an angle in the neighborhood of thirty degrees with 
the direction of the prevailing waves. In all subsequent tests three wires 
were used. Part of the vibration may be explained by the two guy-wire ar- 
rangement; however, it is believed that the major contribution came from the 
periodic pealing off of very noticeable large vortices. This problem is of 
considerable importance in regard to large stacks, cables, and bridges. 

After nearly a week of continual storm conditions, the two-foot pile broke 
in the middle seat of a joint about three feet below the lower clamp. An 
examination of the break indicated a fatigue failure. 


Coefficient of Drag 


Examples are given in Tables I and II of the measured force as the wave 
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TABLE I - CORFFICIENT OF DRAG 


21 December 1953; Roll 24B;12 34"Iest Pile; S = 42.5; ad = 49.3 to 46.0! 


WAVE Fy H z Ch Re WAVE Fog H r Cp Re 
-5 a 
Lbs. Ft. Sec. x10 Lbs. Ft. Sec. x10 . 
228 6.8 7.0 16.5 0.8 2.14 277 604 962 1561 0.4 2.93 
229 14.4 9.6 16.8 0.9 2.95 a6. a0 7e9 1466 0.9 2.44 
230 14.0 76 L7eL 125 2.28 279 #815 9.6 15 0.9 2298 
231 6.0 646 16.1 0.8 2.02 280 4 76 14.4 0.4 2054 
232 18.0 88 15.5 1.3 2.77 281 10.4 7.8 14.0 0.9 2042 
233 7.0 8.8 15.0 0.5 2275 282 8.6 Tet 24 0.9 2.31 
234 9.2 6.0 14.6 1.4 1.87 283 12 8.6 15.3 0.9 2.68 
235 34 9.0 1505 243 2.78 284 24 9.2 12.6 1.6 1.65 
236 40 13.6 15.9 1.2 4.17 285 22.6 9.0 1566 1.6 etd 
237 56 17.6 15.4 1.0 5.44 286 25 9.0 16.5 1.8 2075 
238 58 20.5 15.2 0.8 6050 287 Nets etter. Geb 0.7 2658 
239 62 17.8 15.6 1.1 6.54 288 13.4 9.0 16.3 1.0 2075 
240 21.0 10.1 16 0.5 3.12 289 14.6 8.9 1566 1.0 2077 
241 10.0 8.0 16 0.9 2.47 290 22 12.5 14.3 0.8 3.90 
242 9.2 Set 15.5 1.3 2.00 291° 12.4 7.8 18.6 1.1 2.48 
243 12.4 8.5 13.8 0.9 267 292 ©620) 7.0 14.8 202 2017 
244 21.0 9.2 14.8 1.4 2285 293 28 9.8 14.5 1.6 3.04 
245 12.0 Tel 10.5 1.3 2.25 294 26 9.2 14.5 1.7 2.84 
246 15.2 93 14.3 1.0 2.86 295 24 9.5 13 1.6 2092 
247 22.8 8.4 14.0 1.8 2.64 296 12 9.0 15.3 0.8 2-78 
248 2122 603 14.0 3.0 1.96 297 10 6.6 15 1.3 2.07 
249 10.2 666 13.0 1.0 2.07 298 «16 7.8 14 1.5 2042 
250 9 8.6 12.7° O07 2.65 299 17 9.0 15.4 1.2 2280 
251 12 8.9 12.8 0.8 2678 300 52 14.5 15.4 1.4 4.46 
252 14 906 12.8 0.9 3.01 301 54 17.0 14.8 1.0 5028 
2535 6.6 666 12.4 0.9 2-08 302 46 13.5 15.3 1.4 4.14 
254 1502 (902 i6el) del 2.82 303 8 8.0 13.8 0.7 2250 
255 22 8.6 14.6 1.6 2.68 304 10 726 15.0 1.0 2.38 
256 22 8.6 14.8 1.6 2.66 305 26 11.5 15.3 1.1 3.56 
257 8.8 566 14.8 1.5 1.76 306 8658 19.0 15.0 0.9 5-88 
258 8.6 8.0 14.8 0.7 2248 307 48 15.0 14.5 1.2 4.64 
259 7.8 8.5 16.1 0.7 2652 308 44 13.0 13.5 1.4 4.09 
260 Toco”. Bee 14.0 0.6 2.56 309- 11 6.6 13.7 164 2208 
261 10 563 14.0 2.0 1.65 $10 14 8.0 13.0 1.2 2.53 
262 13.2 7.0 15.4 1.5 2.18 SLIy LT 9.5 13.0 1.1 2292 
263 6.6 4.4 15.8 1.7 1.37 312 «15 8.4 14.0 1.2 2062 
264 8 7-8 15.0 0.7 2.45 313 16 8.6 12.0 1.2 2675 
265 2562 10.2 15.0 0.9 3.18 314 8 7.0 14.0 008 2050 
266 40 12.6 15 1.4 3.89 615 10 8.0 14.3 0.8 2.54 
267 54 1323 15.5 1.7 4,08 316 4«=6«18 9.7 13.8 1.0 3.07 
268 36 13.6 15 1.1 4.22 317 13.6 85 15.2 1.0 270 
269 40 11.5 14.5 125 3.58 $18 10 720 147 1.1 2625 
270 30 9.4 15.7 129 2.94 319 8 665 13.7 1.0 2208 
271 28 11.6 14.5 - 5.00 320 8610 8.0 14.1 0.9 1.78 
272 10 5.8 15 1.6 1.82 S21. 17 8.2 14.8 1.3 2063 
273 10 9.0 15 0.7 2283 322 12.4 8.9 142 0.8 2.85 
274 16 9.2 15 1.0 2.89 323 902 6.0 15.1 1.1 1.92 
275 6 7.0 1564 O07 2066 324 726 60.0 14.5 1.1 1.92 
276 12 8.5 15.4 1.0 2.56 ge5 “12 525 14.0 220 1.76 
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TABLB II - COEFFICIENT OF DRAG 


13 February 1954; Roll 51; 24" Test Pile; S = 53.0'; d= 48.0' to 46.0' 


WAVE Fy H y cy Re e WAVE Fy EH ra Cy Re & 
Lbs. Ft. Sec. x10 Lbs. Ft. Sec. x10 
RS LEAS BERIT iE ee aE DL ie a RE Tn ae aE ea 

23 2525 968 15.0 028 5675 73 23.2 925 13.2 0.8 5-51 
24 29.0 12.0 1562 06 7205 74 29.0 10.0 15.4 0.9 5.65 
25 11.6 10.21 12.8 03 5687 75 5e8 9.20 12.3 Oo2 5022 
26 41.6 86 12.1 1.7 5.03 76 1724 82 13.9 0.8 4.81 
27 11.6 9.0 1368 Of 5029 77 17-4 66 11.9 12 3.79 
28 116) 965 12625 Os4 545 78 11.6 6.20 12.0 1.0 3.44 
29 29.0 10.8 14.5 0.7 66357 79 1764 922 13. 0.6 5027 
30 5e8 11.4 13.2 O11 Teel 80 2920 10.5 13.5 0.8 5.99 
31 11.6 9.0 13-5 0.4 5220 81 29.0 10.6 11.8 0.8 6.08 
32 11.6 720 1466 O07 4.11 84 1764 8705 1266 O09 4.33 
33 29 7-8 14.5 1465 4.46 85 40.6 10.5 9-1 12 5-88 
34 26.1 8.9 13.5 1.0 5.10 86 34.8 10,0 13.1 1.1 5673 
35 2302 9.0 14.4 0.9 5el9 87 17.4 725 13.5 0.9 4.40 
36 508 12.2 136 Ot 7205 88 Phscu 1tsd 13.7 06 6675 
37 11.6 8.5 1166 05 4.84 90 14.5 7.8 13.8 0.7 4.54 
38 11.6 10.0 11.2 0.4 5-65 91 14.5 81 12.0 0.7 4.75 
39 1166 765 1560 007 4.17 92 11-6 665 13.6 0.8 5.83 
40 11-6 9.0 12.9 O04 5.20 93 17.4 8.0 9.6 0.9 4,54 
41 11.6 6.1 14.4 1.0 3.51 94 5e8 1002 14e4 O02 5-99 
42 11.6 116.5 14.0 0.5 6280 96 17.4 925 12.3 0066 5055 
43 40.6 80 13.7 2.0 4.60 97 11.6 Qel 1502 0.4 5052 
44 2005 905 15.2 O67 5245 98 17-4 10.6 14.7 0.5 6-50 
45 17.4 8.66 14.7 O7 4.98 99 34.8 7.23 14.8 1.9 4.28 
46 11.6 8.1 1564 065 4.70 101 17.4 Ql 13.6 06 5228 
47 11.6 8.0 13.2 006 4.75 102 17.4 8.2 14.0 0.8 4.80 
48 11.6 8.5 12.0 0.5 4.83 103 5.8 8.0 135.5 O03 4.70 
49 29.0 8.5 1366 142 4.85 104 29.0 10.5 15.2 0.8 6.52 
51 23.2 7.5 15.5 1.5 4.33 105 29.0 9.2 11.7 1.0 5.32 
52 $1.9 10.2 12.2 1.0 5.84 106 34.8 10.0 15.0 1.0 5.88 
53 29.0 10.0 13.0 0.9 5.81 107 23.6 7.5 14.2 1.2 4.36 
54 1166 60 22.0 1.0 3.42 108 34.8 10.3 14.5 1.0 6.06 
55 11.6 11.5 14.2 0.3 6.86 109 = - 6: = = 
56 40.6 11.0 14.4 1.0 6.29 110 11.6 9.3 17.0 0.4 5047 
67 235.2 12.5 14.3 0.5 7229 nip le 5-8 8.5 11.2 0.2 4.98 
58 54.8 11.5 13.5 0.8 6.60 112 Bats cutie 9-8 0.6 3.99 
59 $1.9 12.2 15.0 0.7 7.06 113 17-4 9-703 12.7 1.0 4.30 
60 23.2 8.0 14.4 1.1 4.62 114 54.8 9.0 15.2 1.3 5052 
61 11.6 8.0 12.0 06 4.62 116 5.8 8.3 13.1 0.3 4.86 
62 2005 5.2 10.0 264 2.94 ality 40.6 10.8 14.1 1.0 6650 
63 2302 920 12.2 0.9 5220 118 oye tal bs 11.0 0.5 6.58 
64 23.2 8.5 14.3 1.0 4.87 119 17-4 830-765 11.4 0.9 4.56 
65 17.4 602 1567 1.4 3255 120 17.4 11.0 12.0 0.4 6059 
66 40.66 9.5 11.0 1.4 5.41 121 26.2 720 13.7 1.6 4.07 
67 17.4 8.0 11.0 0.9 4.52 122 2502 966 12.8 0.8 5.61 
68 17-4 85 11.8 0.7 4.99 123 29.0 7.5 14.8 1.5 513 
69 17-4 6.0 12.5 1.5 5246 124 34.8 861 13.6 1.6 4.76 
70 11.6 9.0 13.9 0.4 5625 125 29.0 10.0 15.3 0.9 5.89 
71 L7c4 (Sao) Gee Oey, 5200 126 20.3 11.0 14.5 0.7 6.44 
72 8.7 962 1560 0.3 5250 127 31.9 10-0 15.3 1.0 5289 
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crests passed the test piles, together with wave heights, wave periods, com- 
puted coefficients of drag, and Reynolds number. In Figure 11 the values of 
Cp are plotted with respect to Reynolds number. The data from experiments 
by Texas A & M(22) are also plotted in this figure for comparison. 

Because the engineer is interested in the effect of the larger waves, a 
graph of Cp vs. Re was prepared using the data obtained from waves greater 
than ten feet in height (Figure 12). It can be seen that the data show no dif- 
ferent trend than is the case for all of the data presented in Figure 11. 

There is considerable scatter in the data shown in Figures 11 and 12, but 
this is to be expected considering the variation in degree of turbulence that 
exists in the vicinity of a pier, the variation of the waves from those des- 
cribed by theory, and the fact that locally generated wind waves often existed 
in addition to the large storm waves. When considering the amount of scatter, 
one should keep in mind the difficulty encountered in correlating aerodynamic 
data from several wind tunnels, even though the control is far superior to 
that which can possibly be obtained in nature. Dryden and Abbott state:(9) 


“The use of wind-tunnel data for predicting the flight performance of 
aircraft has always been hampered by the presence of turbulence in the 
air stream. Comparison of results obtained on spheres in the wind tun- 
nels of Prandtl and Eiffel in 1912 showed that turbulence could have gross 
effects on aerodynamic measurements comparable with the effects of 
Reynolds number. Such results led to the establishment of international 
programs of tests of standard airfoil and airship models and to numerous 
comparative tests of spheres in wind tunnels of different turbulence. It 
is now known that the drag of a sphere may vary by a factor as large as 
4, the minimum drag of an airship airfoil model by a factor of at least 2, 
and the maximum lift of an airfoil by a factor of as much as 1.3 in air 
streams of different wind tunnels at the same Reynolds and Mach 
numbers.” 


A word of caution should be made in regard to the trend of the coefficient 
of drag versus Reynolds number. Fage and Warsap(11) have shown that the 
effect in surface roughness is to cause the coefficient of drag to remain much 
higher at Reynolds numbers in the critical and supercritical region (Re > 2 
x 105). Delany and Sorensen(7) found in wind tunnel tests on circular cylin- 
ders that the coefficient of drag increased with increasing Reynolds number 
for Re > 4x 109. 


Coefficient of Mass 


Examples are given in Table II of the measured force as the still-water 
level (leading the crest) of the waves passed the test pile, together with wave 
heights, wave periods and computed coefficients of mass. 

In Figure 13 are presented values of Cyy. These have been plotted on 
statistical graph paper as a function of the cumulative precentage of values 
lying below the value in question. It can be seen that the points form a 
straight line in the major range of interest, indicating that the scatter of 
data about the mean is a normal Gaussian distribution. The mean value is 
2.5, the standard deviation 1.2, and the skewness approximately zero. The 
mean value is somewhat greater than the theoretical value of 2.0(14) for a 
perfect fluid. 


The coefficient of mass was plotted as a function of the Reynolds number, 


hs 
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TABLE III - COBFFICIENT OF MASS 


15 February 1954; Roll 51; 24" Test Pile; S = 53's; d varied from 48' to 46! 


WAVE eee Sara FT OC, UME PS Th 
Lbs. Ft. Sec. Lbs. Ft. Sec. Lbs. Ft. Sec. 
(ower See aoe a a ee a 
46 - 8.1 15.4 - 96 40.6 Bab. dieso, ces 146 27.8 7.6 14.3 53.3 
47 2166 S604 2522 2.2 97. 2950 Sele tbee ste E47 13.9% 10.0 12,4 - - isl 
48 25sec 825 12.0 2.1 98 29,0 10.6 14.8 2.5 146 48.1 965 10.1 S22 
49 23-2 «885 13.5 2.3 99 17.4 Ted 14.68 2.2 149 29.0 8.2 1408 S502 
50 29e0 21.5 14.65 2.3 100 52.5 11.0 14.0 4.1 LOOS S468) -- 950 1205) See 
51 2302 725 1565 3.0102 17.4 9-1 13.6 1.6 151 58.0 11.0 12.9 4.35 
52 17.4 10.2 12.2 1.3 102 34.8 8.2 14.0 3.46 152 46.4 10.0 14.1 4.0 
53 52e2 10.0 13.0 4.53 103 23.2 8.0 13.5 2.4 1535 48.7 9.5 1466 46 
54 L26 660 12.0 1.5 104.— 25.2 10.5 15.2 2.1 154 81.2 10.6 14.0 6.6 
55 46.4 11.5 14.2 3.5105 25.2 9.2 lil.7 1.8 155 30-7 8-0 12.2 3.0 
56 5428 11.0 14.4 2.9106 31.9 10.0 15.0 2.9 1586.40.06 86 1202 59 
57 52.2 12.5 14.5 3.27107 29.0 7e5 14.2 3.4 157 44.1 11.3 13.4 3.3 
58 43.5 11.5 13.5 3.2108 40.6 10.5 14.5 3.5 158 15.5 87 152 1.4 
59 4066 12.2 15.0 3.0109 17.4 12.0 16.9 1.5 189 SIS Sees” 1o690~ Ze 
60 11.6 8.0 14.4 1.6110 23.2 Seo 17.0 2.6 160 26.2 %.0 15.9 320 
61 26el 8.0 12.0 2.5 111 11.6 8.5 13.7 1.4 161 31.5 10.4 13.0 2.4 
62 1ts6 sbeai0.D 1,4 212. . 25.2 %7e0 Ge8B 2el 162..30.5 7.0 12.8 4.45 
63 26el,- 9.0 322.2 262 113° (29.0 ToS 1207 32 163 27.5 1002 15.4 262 
64 29.0 6&5 14.5 3.0114 34.8 9.0 15.2 3.6 164 2667 6.60 14.0 3.8 
65 29.6 6.2 15.7 4.7115 13.4 9.0 15.1 1.4 165 34.8 766 14.7 41 
66 37-7 925 11.0 2.8 116 31.9 8.5 13.1 3.1 166 26.7 10.0 14.8 264 
67 L7s@ §8.0' 11,0 1.5 117 12.8 10.8 1461 1.0 167 23.2 10.8 15.4 2.0 
68 Sled Bed eile 2eS 216 4653 11.5 11.0 257 168 34.5 9.0 15.2 3.6 
69 13-5 6.0 12.5 1.8119 11.6 7e5 11.4 11 169 24.9 9.0 15.8 27 
70 34.8 9.0 13.9 3.5 120 41.7 11.0 12.0 2.8 170 26.7 760 1368 365 
71 29.0 8.65 16.2 3.24121 26.61. 7.0 13.7 32 171 34.7 8.5 14.5 3.7 
72 1764 9.2 15.0 1.8122 33.7 9.6 12.8 2.9 172 36.6 10.5 14.6 3.1 
73 29.0 965 15.2 2.5123 36.0 705 14.8 423 173 34.7 1066 14.9 35.0 
74 4066 10.0 1564 3.9124 4543 8.1 13.6 4.8 174 53.9 2 1505 506 
75 11.6 9.0 12.3 1.0125 29.0 10.0 15.35 2.7 175 U7et  G6e0O 1205 202 
76 31.9 8.62 1369 3265126 30.2 11.0 14.5 2.5 176 2508 56 l4ed Se 
77 29.0 6e66 1169 3.3127 36.0 10.0 15.35 3.4 177 3002 8.0 13.0 31 
78 S7.7 80 12.0 3.8128 357.7 8.8 15.7 41 178 31-9 Tel led Se2 
79 2708 892 152 265129 18.6 10.0 12.8 1.5 179 40.6 8.0 13.3 42 
80 S7e7 10c5 13565 3-1 130 29.0 10.0 13.5 2.5 180 38.9 10.0 1264 3.0 
81 29.0 10.6 11.8 2.0131 17.4 8.0 13.35 1.8 181 49.5 965 12.62 5366 
82 11.6 8.0° 11.2 1.0152) S0.1 11.5 135.0-2,1 182 17.4- 966 15.7 1.55 
83 2502 6e2 Wet 264135 4066 1062 135.7 307 183 39.4 10.0 10.1 24 
84 29.0 765 12.6 3.1134 36.5 Ged Iley “208 184 27-9 5el 867 2.9 
85 34.8 10.5 9.1 2.0135 31.9 6.8 11.64 34 1B5= 206s “GeO doey) cee 
86 46.4 10.0 13.1 3.8136 29.0 8.3 12.9 2.8 186 31.9 965 1466 560 
87 2302 0«=6 705 «613565 «86205 137 802 1 700 1562 3.20 187 39.5 10.1 12.4 3.0 
88 40-6 11.5 13-7 3.0138 16.3 9.0 13.5 1.5 168 23.2 11.0) 112.0 1.6 
89 7505 11.3 112 465 139 5562 11.6 15.8 4.0 189 20.3 11.2 145 17 
90 29.0 708 13.8 52 140 29.0 11.2 15.4 2.4 190 23.2 10.0 15.1 22 
91 34.8 8.1 12.0 3.2141 40.6 11.5 15.1 3.3 191 40.6 900 l15el 402 
92 26el 605 13.6 32.4142 22.1 9.5 14.5 21 192 867 868 140 0.9 
93 2900 800 956 &2143 1764 7e8 12.4 1.7 193 29.0 9060 15.4 5.0 
94 37e7 1002 1464 3.5 144 46.4 9.5 12.8 5.9 194 3767 5 1265 5e2 
95 2920 966 13.4 2.6145 15.7 9.0 14.1 1.5 195 24.9 10.0 11.3 1-8 
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where Reynolds number was computed using the maximum horizontal com- 
ponent of velocity for the particular wave for which the value of Cwm was ob- 
tained. It was thought that the coefficient of mass should exhibit some rela- 
tionship with the flow conditions, as represented by Reynolds number; 
however, this was not the case, at least within the limits of experimental 
error and the range of experimental conditions. In addition, values of the 
coefficient of mass were plotted as a function of the values of the coefficient 
of drag, for the same waves and again no apparent relationship was noticed. 

After the original analyses had been made it was suggested that a rela- 
tionship might exist between Cy and 0u/Ot. As can be seen in Figure 14B, 
this is apparently not the case, at least within the range of experimental 
conditions. The same data that showed a relationship between Cyy and 
6u/Ot also showed a definite relationship between Cyy and wave period. As 
can be seen in Figure 144A, this was not the case for the Davenport data. 
The two sets of Cyy were determined in a different manner, however, and it 
is not surprising that the same relationships were not found. 


Resistance Coefficient 


A few wave and force records were analyzed after the manner of 
Crooke(6) and the results plotted in Figure 15. The average curve of 
Crooke’s data is shown also. Crooke’s curve can be seen to form an upper 
limit to the few Davenport data. In addition, the curves obtained by Keim(16) 
for vertically accelerated cylinders are given for comparison purposes. 


General 


As was mentioned briefly in a previous section, the Morison, O’Brien, 
Johnson and Schaaf theory(17) for forces exerted by water gravity waves on 
piles involves several rather severe assumptions. They are that (1) the 
linear theory for waves correctly predicts wave behavior; (2) the equation for 
fluid drag and inertia forces on a pile in rectilinear flow hold for oscillatory 
flow; and (3) the equations for drag and inertia forces may be added linearly 
to obtain the total force. 

The work of Morison and Crooke(19) shows that the linear theory predicts 
_ the characteristics of wave shape, particle paths, particle velocities and 
particle accelerations for uniform waves in the laboratory fairly accurately 
in water deeper than d/L = 0.2. An examination of the data in Reference 19 
indicates that the linear theory equation for particle velocity is no less 
reliable than the more complex equations of Stokes. The more complex 
equations do show that the horizontal component of particle velocity is 
greater under the crest than under the trough; however, the simple equation 
predicts the horizontal component of particle velocity under the crest more 
reliably on the whole than do the more complex equations; in addition, if the 
surface time history of the wave is known this theory can be used in the man- 
ner of the present paper (Equation 4) to predict a greater velocity at the 
crest than at the trough. This is important as it is the force exerted by the 
wave in the direction of wave travel that is of more interest to the engineer, 
because it is larger than the force exerted on the pile when the pile is in the 
wave trough. (Note that the data in Figure 7 show a higher force leading the 
crest than leading the trough of the waves.) In addition, the more complex 
equations of Stokes are not valid for shallow water since the series which 


_ they approximate “blows up.”(13) 
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The main disadvantage of the linear wave theory is in regard to the pre- 
diction of the water particle acceleration. In addition to the magnitude 
changing, the phase angle at which the maximum acceleration occurs shifts 
towards the crest. The few data given in Reference 10 indicate that the actual 
shift is greater than theory predicts. This would not introduce much error 
in the determination of the coefficient of mass as the actual still-water 
level was used as the reference in obtaining the data. It would, however, in- 
troduce an error in predicting the maximum total force that would occur 
when the inertia force is a significant part of the maximum total force, and it 
apparently would result in an under-prediction of the maximum total force. 

In order to check partially the validity of some of the assumptions made 
in the wave force theory and the analysis of the data, the average values of 
Cp versus Reynolds number and the average value of Cy (2.5) were used to 
predict the maximum wave force on the 12-3/4 inch and the two-foot diame- 
ter piles. These values were then compared with the maximum measured 
forces (Figures 16 and 17). The scatter of the predictions with respect to the 
“no error” line is of the order of plus or minus 100% for both piles. How- 
ever, the predicted forces are higher than the measured forces for low mea- 
sured forces and lower than the measured forces for the high measured 
forces: this is especially true in the case of the two-foot diameter pile 
(Figure 17). An examination of the records from the standpoint of vibrations 
indicate that this difficulty is not due to vibrations, per se, although it might 
be due to a somewhat similar problem. This type of variation cannot be ex- 
plained by currents, mass transport or a shift in the “zero force line” as 
these would cause a translation of the points in Figures 16 and 17 in one 
direction or the other, rather than a rotation. 

A typical example of a measured force that was approximately twice as 
great as the computed force is shown in Figure 7B, Wave No. 146. It can be 
seen that the force rises rapidly and then drops very rapidly. This type of 
force often caused the pile to vibrate severely, although in the example 
shown the vibrations are quite small. A force trace of this type could be 
caused by the superposition of wind waves (which were present—See Figure 
7B) on the swell with a critical phase relationship; it could be caused by the 
shifting of the phase of the water particle accelerations with respect to wave 
period; it could be a transient phenomenon due to the higher harmonics which 
are apparent in the wave records; it could be caused by an eddy hitting the 
pile in such a manner that the eddy and stream velocities were additive; or 
it could be caused by a combination of any or all of the above-mentioned 
phenomena. 

It appears that the modified linear theory for predicting wave forces, as 
presented herein, is only an approximation, and that serious questions arise 
in regard to the results. A comparison of predicted and measured to maxi- 
mum wave forces, (including some too high to fit on Figures 16 and 17), in- 
dicate that within the range tested a safety factor of 2 to 2.5 should be used, 
if average values of Cp and Cy are used in the computations. It is believed 
desirable to use higher values of _Cp and Cy, however than the averages, and 
to adjust the safety factor accordingly. + 

Although considerable scatter was observed in the comparison of predicted — 
and measured maximum forces, and a trend for under-prediction was ob- | 
served for the higher measured forces, the results are rather remarkable 
when the differences between the actual conditions (wind waves on top of 
swell, extreme turbulence-- Figure 6, waves in shallow water, eddies, etc.) 
and the conditions expressed in the equations are pene iier es: 
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CONCLUSIONS 


1. The force meter and test pile set-up performed as expected and were 
satisfactory. Vibration pickup on the force records were considerably 
less than they were in the case of the hinged pile. When the motion of 
the pile through the water became so great as to create a secondary force, 
the bottom of the test pile was guyed, and the problem of motion was 
largely overcome. 


2. The distribution of force with distance below the still-water surface was 
approximately as predicted by the simple theory. As was expected from 
a study of the work of Morison and Crooke(19) the difference between pre- 
dicted and measured values was greatest in the range between the trough 
and the crest of the wave. 


= 


Tests, performed in such a manner that the test section was exposed in 
the trough and then submerged by the crest, gave no evidence of impact 
force. 


4. The coefficients of drag, determined for the range of Reynolds numbers 
between 3 x 104 and 9 x 105, were of the same order of magnitude as for 
the curve for steady state rectilinear flow. The scatter was not extreme 
when one considers the great variation in the turbulence of the flow, the 
pile roughness, eddies from other piles, and the fact that the pile is sub- 
ject to its own eddies at the leading edge as the flow reverses. A com- 
parison of the Cp for the several pile sizes indicates that there is a 
secondary effect of pile diameter. 


5. The coefficient of mass compared favorably with the theoretical value for 
a perfect fluid (2.0), and the median value was found to be 2.5. No rela- 
tionship was found between the coefficient of mass and the coefficient of 
drag, Reynolds number, horizontal component of local water particle 
acceleration, or the wave period. 


Comparison of predicted maximum forces and measured maximum forces, 
using the average values of Cp versus Reynolds number and the average 
value of Cyy in the modified linear theory for predicting wave forces 
showed serious discrepancies. However, for the range of conditions test- 
ed a safety factor of 2 to 2.5 should be sufficient. 

7. After many days of continual action by large waves on the two-foot test 
section, the six-inch central pile broke in the middle seat of the thread 
about three feet below the bottom clamp. An examination of the break 
indicated a fatigue failure. 


[=>] 
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LIST OF SYMBOLS 


= projected area perpendicular to particle motion (feet 2) 
= coefficient of resistance (dimensionless) 


coefficient of drag (dimensionless) 


= coefficient of mass (dimensionless) 

= still-water depth (feet) 

= pile diameter (feet) 

= total force exerted by wave on pile (pounds) 
= drag force on pile (pounds) 

= inertia force on pile (pounds) 

= acceleration of gravity (feet per second2) 

= wave height (feet) 

= wave length (feet) 

= mass of the fluid displaced by the pile (pound-seconds2 per foot) 
= added mass (pound-second? per foot) 

= Reynolds number, Du/y (dimensionless) 
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s = elevation of water particle above the ocean bottom (feet) 

S. = Elevation above the ocean bottom of the center of the pile test section 
(feet) 

t = time (seconds) 

T = wave period (seconds) 

u = horizontal component of water particle velocity (feet per second) 

V___ = volume of submerged pile ‘(feet3) 

AS = vertical dimension of test section of pile (feet) 

dF = increment of force on pile (pounds) 


dS = increment of pile length (feet) 


Eyes horizontal component of water particle local acceleration (feet per 
second2) 
v = kinematic viscosity of sea water (feet? per second) 
= 3.1416 


p = mass density of sea water (pound-second2 per foot) 
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THE ESTIMATION OF THE FREQUENCY OF RARE FLOODS 


Benjamin A. Whisler,! M. ASCE, 
and Charles J. Smith,2 A.M. ASCE 
(Proc. Paper 1200) 


SYNOPSIS 


A method of estimating the frequency of annual peak flood flows which 
uses recorded monthly peak flood flows is suggested. It is shown that the 
use of monthly peak flood flows approximates the results obtained by using 
all peak flows but greatly reduces the amount of work involved. 


The estimation of the frequency of rare floods is a problem which has long 
been faced by civil engineers. In the design of spillways, levees, bridges, 
reservoirs, and many other engineering structures the estimation of the 
probable frequency of recurrence of floods of different magnitudes is essen- 
tial to the design of the structure. It has long been recognized that the most 
fundamental basis for the estimation of flood frequencies on a given water- 
Shed is the past record of peak flows on that watershed. Such a record in- 
cludes all of the fixed and chance factors which are effective in producing 

- floods on a given watershed, such as drainage area, climate, weather, 
topography, storage, condition of the watershed, and all the lesser factors 
involved. 

Most studies of this type have been based upon the record of peak annual 
flows, but it has been recognized that there are inherent weaknesses in using 
these flows which may result in errors of large magnitude in the determina- 
tion of the recurrence interval of the rarest floods, particularly those which 
have a recurrence interval greater than the period of record on the stream 
under study. In some quarters the use of statistical methods for such studies 
has fallen into complete disrepute. As a result, other methods have been 
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suggested which are based upon the discrete study of the individual factors 
involved and a recombination of these results into an over-all estimate of the 
probable flood flows. These methods are subject to serious criticism them- 
selves, however, on the grounds that it is impossible in this way to take all 
the factors into account and some of the factors themselves are not subject 
to rigorous analysis. Because of this it seems appropriate to re-examine 
the criticisms of the statistical methods of analysis of annual peak flows to 
determine which of them are valid and to attempt to eliminate those which 
are not. 

Flood flow studies using the statistical approach are based upon the as- 
sumption that the combinations of the numerous factors which produce flood 
flows are a matter of pure chance and are therefore subject to analysis ac- 
cording to the mathematical theory of probabilities. This leads to the as- 
sumption that peak flows of all magnitudes of a given stream will be dis- 
tributed in frequency according to some normal law of distribution of chance 
occurrences. If a large number of streams are studied and it is found that 
their records show a peak flow distribution which follows a particular law of 
the frequency of occurrence of floods of different magnitudes, the latter as- 
sumption is verified. 

Numerous investigators long ago noted that logarithms of peak annual 
flows for a given stream appeared to be distributed according to the laws 
of chance. Thus when these logarithms were plotted on normal probability 
paper, the points so plotted appeared to approach a straight line, or, as is 
more convenient, the plotting of the values themselves on logarithmic proba- 
bility paper gave the same straight line. It was thus indicated that the loga- 
rithms of peak annual flows on a given stream followed the normal laws of 
chance. On this assumption it was therefore perfectly correct mathematical- 
ly to compute the frequency of flood magnitudes greater than any which had 
occurred by applying the mathematical laws of probability or by obtaining the 
same result graphically by extrapolating the straight line of best fit on the 
plot of the logarithms of flood flows on probability paper. 

Even the earliest proponents of this method soon discovered, however, that 
the simple assumption of logarithmically normal distribution of peak annual 
flows appeared to give recurrence intervals too great for rare floods on most 
watersheds. This was made evident by the fact that in many cases the plotted 
points definitely plotted in a curve and by the impression that in other cases 
rare floods of high magnitude on different watersheds were occurring more 
often than the statistical theory indicated that they should. This indicated that 
either the basic assumption that the logarithms of peak flows were normally 
distributed was wrong or that there was some defect in its application. Ignor- 
ing this question, many investigators utilized mathematical techniques involv- 
ing the coefficient of variation and the coefficient of skew to fit skew curves 
to peak annual flow data that plotted as a curve. This technique becomes 
little more than a mathematical method of fitting an empirical curve to the 
data and is little, if any, better than drawing such a curve graphically by eye 
through the plotted points, and may actually be worse. : 

Some investigators have, however, pointed out a fundamental weakness of — 
the assumption that peak annual flows are the result of chance factors and are 
therefore to be expected to follow some type of normal distribution. The de-— 
fect is that peak annual flows are not a true sample of the universe of 
occurrences of peak flows during the period of record. If the peak annual 
flow in any one year is used, it is obvious that a multitude of lesser peaks 
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are completely ignored in the analysis. It is faulty statistical technique to 
use selected data in studying any phenomenon which is presumed to follow 
the basic laws of probability. Such a study should utilize all the data avail- 
_ able which is a measure of the phenomenon being considered. Foster,3 
among others, has recognized this and develops an analysis of flood flows up- 
| on all peak flows above an arbitrary value. He does not show, however, that 
if it can be demonstrated that all peak flows follow the logarithmically normal 
laws of probability, annual peak flows cannot follow such a law but must plot 
as a curve on logarithmic probability paper. This is due fundamentally to the 
fact that the smaller the peak flow the greater is its chance of being obscured 
by a larger flow in any fixed period of time, be it a week, a month, or a year. 
_ This is, of course, more apparent and more significant the longer the period 
of time. 
The relation between all the peak flows of record for a given watershed 
and the annual peak flows for the same watershed can be demonstrated by ap- 
plying statistical techniques to the recorded peak flows and then applying the 
| laws of probability to determine the chance of any particular value of peak 
flow being an annual peak flow in the period of record. The use of all peak 
flows has an added advantage over the use of annual peak flows because the 
: statistical analysis is based upon far more data (about fifty times as much). 
For such a study it is necessary to define the term “peak flow.” In this 
study it has been simply defined as any daily twenty-four hour average flow 
which is larger than that for both the preceding and following day. This 

eliminates Foster’s arbitrary lower limit but introduces certain irregulari- 

ties at very low peak flows because of the presence of storage effects on the 
watershed. These are not significant with regard to higher flows, however. 
In Figures 1 and 2 are shown portions of the plots of the frequency of occur- 
rence of all such peak flows for the Lehigh River at Tannery, Pennsylvania, 
and the Tunkhannock Creek at Dixon, Pennsylvania. The points for Tannery 
plot as an excellent straight line, and those for Dixon plot fairly close to a 
Straight line, indicating the possibility that peak flows do follow a logarithmi-. 
cally normal type of distribution. This question is not, however, of basic 
Significance to the problem at hand. 

It was early realized that for practical application the use of all peak 
flows for making a study of the frequency of rare floods would not be desir- 
able because of the very great amount of tedious work involved in assembling 
the data on all peak flows. It was also realized that it was possible that the 
use of monthly peak flows, which are a matter of easily accessible record 
and therefore obtainable with much less effort, might prove to be a satisfac- 
tory basic source of information instead of all peak flows. It might be the 
case that the effect of larger peak flows obscuring smaller peak flows in a 
time period as short as a month would not be serious at the larger rates of 
flow involved in large floods. Therefore, the first step in the analysis was to 
determine the relation between the frequencies of all peak flows and monthly 
peak flows. 

_ The record available at Tannery covered 406 months and 1,854 peak flows, 
while that at Dixon covered 408 months and 1,961 peak flows. These records 
were tabulated to determine the number of months which contained various 
numbers of peak flows. A theoretical analysis was then made to determine 


3. Edgar E. Foster, Rainfall and Runoff, New York: The Macmillian Company. 
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the distribution of peak flows by numbers per month for Tannery. A similar 
distribution for Dixon would have been nearly the same because of the simi- 
larity in the total number of months and peaks involved. In Figure 4 is shown 
the actual distribution for Tannery. One outstanding difference between the 
theoretical curve and the actual curves is apparent; that is, the theoretical 
curve is much flatter. It is concluded that the time intervals between peaks 
are more consistently near the average period of 4.57 and 4.81 peaks per 
month than would be the case were they dependent on chance alone, An ob- 
vious but unverified explanation of this is the known general tendency for the 
great cyclonic disturbances, which are one of the principal instruments of 
rainfall and runoff, to cross the country at approximately weekly intervals. 

It is obvious that any peak falling in a month with only one peak will be 
recorded as the peak flow for that month while in months with more than one 
peak only one will be recorded as a peak, and all the rest will be lost to the 
record. It is equally true that the higher the peak the less is its chance of 
being obscured by a still higher one in any one month. The chance of a peak 
of a certain magnitude and frequency of occurrence being the highest value in 
any month may be determined by the laws of probabilities. Using the actual 
distribution of the number of peaks per month, this has been done for Tannery 
and Dixon. The results are plotted in Figures 1 and 2. These theoretical 
frequencies have been compared with the actual frequencies of monthly peaks 
of record by plotting them on the same figures. It may be seen that there is 
substantial agreement at the higher rates of flow between the theoretical fre- 
quencies based upon all peaks and the actually recorded monthly peak flows. 
Thus it is concluded that for practical purposes for further study an analysis 
of actual monthly peak flows will give results nearly as good as those obtained 
obtained by analyzing all peak flows. This is particularly important because 
of the large amount of time consuming computations necessary in computing 
these values from peak flow records and the extra time and effort involved 
in obtaining the records. 

While the original frequency study of all peak flows was not related to a 
specific time period, the monthly peak flow frequencies obtained either from 
all peaks or from monthly records is now in the framework of a specific time 
interval, the month. By probability methods it is readily possible to deter- 
mine the chance that a monthly peak flow of any frequency would have of being 
a peak annual flow. If Py, is the probability of a given event occurring in any 
one month, the probability, Py, that it will occur in a year is much greater 
and can be expressed as 


ard ee 
Peal sobs) 


If the event under consideration is the occurrence of a peak flow of a cer- 
tain magnitude or greater, this equation may be applied to the transformation 
of the probabilities of the occurrence of peak monthly flows to the probability 
of peak annual flows. The solution of this equation gives the values of P f 
shown in Table I for various values of P,,. From the actual values of P}, as_ 
plotted or from the line of best fit, a line may be plotted for the probabilities . 
of peak annual flows of various magnitudes. This has been done in Figures 1 
and 2. The validity of this technique may be checked by plotting the actual __ 
recorded peak flows. This has been done for Tannery and Dixon as shown on 
these two figures. It may be seen that the line plotted from monthly peak 
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TABLE I 


CHANCES OF ANNUAL OCCURRENCES 
BASED UPON THE 
PROBABILITY OF MONTHLY OCCURRENCES 


m YY P Py 
% % % % 
201 0.12 3 30.6 
202 0.24 5 46.0 
205 0.60 7 5861 
el 1.19 10 71.8 
o2 2.4 20 93.1 
S 528 30 98.62 

11.4 40 99.78 
21.5 50 99.976 


flows is a curve which agrees very well with the actual annual peak flows. 

As a further check of this method of establishing a curve which represents 
the true distribution of peak flows, the monthly peak flows for the Iowa River 
at Iowa City, Iowa, were analyzed and plotted as shown in Figure 3. The 
transformation coefficients were then applied to this plot to give the annual 
peak curve shown. Again this shows excellent agreement with the actual an- 
nual peak flows. 

In order to demonstrate the great errors in the determination of the re- 
currence interval of rare floods which are made in assuming that annual peak 
lows follow the logarithmically normal laws of probability, the straight line 
Mf best fit has been computed for the recorded data and plotted in Figures 1, 
2, and 3. Referring to Figure 1, it may be seen that the straight line of best 
it gives a frequency of occurrence of 0.85% for a 20,000 cfs flood, while the 
‘omputed curve gives 2.7%. These give recurrence intervals of 118 years 
ind 37 years, respectively. The 1955 hurricane resulted ina momentary 
leak rate of discharge of 58,300 cfs at Tannery, which is perhaps equivalent 
0. a 24-hour average of 40,000 cfs. From the straight-line plot this would 
ave a recurrence interval of 10,000 years, while the curve would give a re- 
urrence interval of 555 years. It is obvious that differences of this magni- 
ude are of major significance in the design of hydraulic structures. 

The technique of using actual monthly peak flows as the basis for deter- 
aining the distribution of annual peak flows has the following advantages: 


1. It bases the results on a much larger amount of basic data. 


2. It utilizes data readily available in the Water Supply Papers which re- 
quire much less clerical work in their organization than does the use 
of all peak flows. 
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3. The logarithmic plot of monthly peak flow frequency is so nearly a 
straight line that reasonable extrapolation can be made with confidence. 


4. The resulting plot of the frequency distribution of the logarithms of an- 
nual peak flows follows a curve of the type which must exist if the log- 
arithms of all peak flows are distributed according to the laws of 
chance. 


The technique here described is suggested in the belief that it will be use- 
ful to engineers who must make economic studies based upon the probability 
of occurrence of floods larger than any which have occurred in the periods of 
record. The applicability of the method should be verified by the study of 
numerous known records. It is suggested that other investigators who have 
available the necessary data in readily usable form for other watersheds may 
investigate the technique to determine its general reliability. 
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i A HIGH HEAD CAVITATION TEST STAND FOR 
HYDRAULIC TURBINES 2 


W. G. Whippen* and G. D. Johnson,** A.M. ASCE 
(Proc. Paper 1201) 


SYNOPSIS 


This paper presents a description of a new closed-circuit “water tunnel” 
and indicates its value for testing model hydraulic turbines under high heads 
(up to 300 feet). 


INTRODUCTION 


In 1880 the Water Power Company of Holyoke, Massachusetts, built an 
open flume turbine test stand with a head of 17 feet for testing commercial 
size water wheels (up to 48" runner diameter). Discharge was measured by 
weir and computed by the Francis formula which was considered reasonably 
accurate up to a maximum flow of 225 cubic feet per second. This facility 
furnished American manufacturers with the opportunity to test and compare 
the relative efficiencies of their various runner and wheel case designs at 

- reasonable cost. 

Beginning in 1915 the hydraulic turbine manufacturers of this country 
started construction of their own low head open flume laboratories(1) to per- 
mit more frequent testing under closer observation of their own engineers, 
at lower cost and with better protection of confidential design data. 

Since the advent of very large hydroelectric units in the 1920’s, hydraulic 
turbine manufacturers have experienced little difficulty in designing and 
building units capable of attaining 92 to 94 percent peak efficiencies. The 
major field of exploration in the laboratory, therefore, has been the develop- 
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ment of runners with improved cavitation resistance and better operating 
characteristics. 

The first hydraulic turbine cavitation laboratory was built in 1924 by Dr. 
D. Thoma as an addition to the laboratory of the Hydraulic Institute of the 
Technical University at Munich, Germany. Dr. Thoma concentrated on im- 
proving Kaplan and propeller turbine model designs and it was here that he 
developed the universally accepted index, sigma, permitting correlation of 
cavitation data on models and prototypes. The first turbine cavitation labor- 
atory in the United States went into operation in 1930 at the Holtwood plant of 
the Pennsylvania Water and Power Company, and the various manufacturers 
followed closely with construction of their own low head cavitation test stands. 

A more complete discussion of the function and importance of laboratory 
investigations in the development of new turbine designs may be found in 
Reference (2). 


General Considerations 


The Thoma cavitation index, sigma (0), may be defined as the ratio of the 
barometric head (Hp) minus the static suction head (Hg) at any point, usually 
taken for convenience as the elevation of the blade pivot axes for Kaplan run- 
ners and the elevation of the runner discharge for Francis wheels, to the 
total operating head (H) on the turbine: 


Hp - H, 
Se 


Ca4e> 


To determine the minimum allowable or critical sigma in the laboratory, the 
model is usually tested with a constant wicket gate opening (and blade angle 
in the case of a Kaplan turbine) at a constant speed under a constant head 
while the elevations of headwater and tailwater are lowered step by step for 
successive runs until a definite break or change in performance is observed. 
In practice, a reasonable margin of safety above this break determines the 
operating limit for the corresponding head and load on the prototype. When a 
plant sigma drops below the critical sigma for any head and load, cavitation, 
vibration and loss of output will result. 

In this new test stand, medium and high specific speed Francis wheels and 
all Kaplan and propeller models may be tested under heads equal to those on 
the prototypes (up to approximately 300 feet). Under these conditions, 
Thoma’s cavitation index is obtained with the same distance between the run- 
ner discharge elevation and tailwater as will exist in the field, thereby not 
only reproducing sigma but actually utilizing the same absolute pressure un- 
der the runner as will occur in the prototype. Low specific speed Francis 
wheels must be tested at less than prototype heads with suction heads some- 
what greater than in the full size units, but a much closer correlation between 
model and prototype is achieved with a high head test stand. , 

The trend in modern installations toward higher operating speeds and 
smaller runner diameters, (3,4) while maintaining reasonable settings, makes. 
the ability to test at prototype values of headwater and tailwater especially 
valuable, since cavitation is the most critical characteristic. In many labor- 
atories, considerable difficulty has been experienced in obtaining definite 
cavitation break-off points by plotting either efficiency, power output or dis- 
charge against sigma values. This is especially true of low specific speed 
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Francis wheels with their low critical sigma values. Consequently, the chief 
means of studying cavitation has been by visual and photographic observa- 
tions utilizing stroboscopic and high-speed high-intensity light sources. 

From the very outset, it was decided that the primary function of this test 
stand would be to obtain accurate and reliabie quantitative results on models 
with water passages homologous to actual prototypes and provisions for 
visual observation received only minor consideration, since this type of work 
can be conducted in a low head (50 feet maximum) cavitation test stand which 
has been in use for many years. The higher test heads are not only more 
suitable for cavitation research, but the larger horsepower outputs also 
facilitate a higher degree of accuracy thereby permitting extremely satis- 
factory tests to be conducted for both performance and cavitation characteris- 
tics on the same model. 

When running cavitation tests under low heads, in order to obtain low sig- 
ma values, it is necessary to utilize large suction heads which frequently 
cause air to come out of solution and “foul” the manometer lines. By testing 
under a higher head, the required suction head is smaller for a given sigma 
value with less suction on the gages and less likelihood of air coming out of 
Solution. 

Unusual operating problems can be expected when established limits of 
practice are disregarded. Laboratory tests duplicating field conditions and 
permitting investigation of the effects due to their variations are much more 
likely to lead to trouble-free operation of the prototype units than are tests 
under much lower heads. 

In view of the forgoing technical considerations, supplemented by years of 
experience with a low head cavitation stand, it was obvious that the new 
facility would be most valuable if it were designed for the highest practicable 
head range consistent with reasonable cost. It has previously been agreed 
that a new turbine test stand was required because of the increasing volume 
of research and “contract” model testing. No serious consideration was 
given to adapting the new stand for testing pumps as well as turbines, be- 
cause of this large volume of turbine work and the fact that a satisfactory 


pump (and/or pump-turbine) test stand had been in service for some ten 


years. 
Since the new stand would require an extension to the existing laboratory 


_ building, of approximately the same size regardless of the test head, and 


since many of the new equipment components, especially instruments and 
controls, would be the same in number and approximately equal in price, it 


was decided that the reasonable increase in total cost for the high head pro- 
ject would be a sound investment. 


Test Apparatus 


Figure 1 shows the layout of the new test stand. Each of the two centrifu- 
gal pumps used to circulate the water delivers 9500 GPM at 118 feet head 
and is driven by a 300 HP induction motor running at approximately 885 
RPM. The pumps are arranged to operate either in series or parallel by 


appropriate positioning of a Rotovalve and two butterfly valves. Under a head 
of 300 feet 5000 GPM can be obtained from the two pumps in series, and un- 
der a head of 100 feet 21,000 GPM can be obtained from the two pumps in 


parallel. The head-discharge curves of the pumps are shown in Figure 2. 
They operate satisfactorily with a suction lift of 20 feet over the entire range 
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up to the maximum discharge shown and are set 11 feet below the test runner, 
thereby permitting operation of the pumps without cavitation during any 
series of tests on a turbine model, even at very low sigma values. 

From the pumps, the water flows into the discharge header and then 
through either one of two Venturi meters, one 30" x 16-1/2"' and the other 
20'' x 10", which were calibrated at the Worcester Polytechnic Institute and 
the University of Pennsylvanis respectively. Both meters were calibrated in 
settings similar to their installed locations, using the same straight runs of 
pipe upstream and the same straightening vanes. Full area Rotovalves are 
installed in both throat sections for use in the “wide open” or fully closed” 
positions, and equal lengths of circular pipe were used to simulate them dur- 
ing the calibrations. Selection of the meter for measuring any particular 
flow is based on the magnitude of the manometer deflections required for 
accurate readings. Several types of differential manometers, utilizing mer- 
cury and water, are available for reading and meter deflections. 

From the Venturi meter, the flow is to the intake header and thence to the 
head tank. The upper section of the vertical riser connecting the intake 
header to the head tank was designed to provide for an air cushion to mini- 
mize any pressure pulsations in the closed system. However, this feature 
has not been required and the top of the riser merely serves as an air col- 
lection and release chamber when starting up the stand. The motor- 
operated butterfly valve at the bottom of the vertical riser can be adjusted 
from the control desk to throttle the flow into the head tank and reduce the 
test head to any desired value. 

“Honeycomb” straightening vanes are located in the entrance “neck” of 
the head tank which flares out to a full seven-foot diameter section where 
the model spiral and wheel case are mounted. 

The size of the head tank is sufficient to permit installation of homo- 
logous models of complete prototype spiral cases, inlet valves and special 
intakes, in addition to the basic turbine (runner and wheel case). All model 
runners tested to date have had 12 inch throat or discharge diameters, and 
this size will be adopted for all future tests insofar as practicable. A 
pheumatically-operated quick-opening door with a bayonet-type seal on the 
end of the head tank provides easy access to the model under test. 

Differential mercury manometers are used to measure net effective heads 
up to 150 feet. When the 150-foot differential is exceeded, calibrated 
Bourdon-tube gages are used to measure the inlet pressure head. A mer- 
cury manometer is used for measuring the discharge tank pressure. 

The entire wheel case, including wicket gates and operating mechanism, 
stay ring, bottom ring and head cover, is suspended from the dynamometer 
frame and is mechanically independent of the head tank and other components 
of the pressurized system. As shown on Figure 3, this is accomplished by 
attaching the wheel case to a cylindrical barrel, extending through the head 
tank but connected to it only by means of music note rubber seals. The ad- 
vantage of this mounting is that any breathing or other movement of the tanks 
cannot affect the alignment of the turbine shaft which is also attached to the 
dynamometer and consequently, excessive bearing wear with accompanying 2 
extra friction losses and other difficulties are eliminated. A rubber O-ring 
seal is used between the wheel case and the top draft tube flange in order to 
complete the independence of the dynomometer and wheel case from the vari- 
ous tanks. | 


To change the wheel case, the barrel is raised through the top of the hex 
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tank by means of an overhead crane. The wheel case assembly is then re- 
moved and placed on the laboratory floor for convenient dismantling and re- 


assembly. The runner can be detached from the shaft and removed from the 
Stand at any time after lowering the elbow portion of the draft tube. 


A 300 HP, 0 to 6000 RPM eddy-current dynamometer is used to measure 


_ the model horsepower output. The vertical main shaft necessitated a custom- 


built dynamometer, since only horizontal-shaft units were commercially 
available, but it was selected to conform with the normal arrangement of 
prototype units and also because it would simplify accurate torque and 
thrust measurements. Force is applied at a 21 inch radius to a calibrated 
horizontal hydraulic load cell and read directly in pounds on the instrument 
panel. The calibration of the sensitive three-range indicator is checked fre- 


: quently against a compression-type proving ring periodically calibrated by 


the U. S. Bureau of Standards. Speed in revolutions per minute is measured 
either by an electro-mechanical tachometer pulley-driven from the main 
shaft or by an electronic speed counter with a magnetic pickup actuated by a 


60-tooth sprocket on the shaft. 


All rotating parts, including turbine runner, shaft and dynamometer rotor, 


are supported by a Kingsbury thrust bearing in the top of the dynamometer 


stator which is suspended from a calibrated vertical hydraulic load cell by 
means of a torsion-free rod. This rod permits convenient determination of 
axial hydraulic thrust for any test point and also assures that all of the torque 
developed by the turbine runner will be transferred to the horizontal load 
cell. 

From the head tank, the water flows into the turbine intake and spiral 
case, through the wheel case and runner, into the top of the draft tube elbow 
and thence to the five-foot diameter discharge tank. The “bubble” on top of 
the discharge tank provides for an air cushion in which the discharge pres- 
sure can be controlled by adding compressed air and/or water under pres- 
sure or by evacuating air with a vacuum pump. 

The flow circuit back to the pumps is completed from the discharge tank 
via the suction header. Total circulation of the 10,000 gallon system capacity 
would require approximately 30 seconds for a high capacity Kaplan model, 
increasing to two or three times this figure for a low capacity, high head 
Francis wheel. 

Operation of the stand for an hour could increase the water temperature 
as much as 15° Fahrenheit. This is controlled (or prevented) by a 100-ton 
water cooling system. The water to be cooled is taken from the high pres- 
sure side of the pumps and returned to the suction side. 

City water containing large amounts of air is used to fill the stand after 
each model change but much of this air is quickly removed by circulation 
thereby providing water of similar air content to that found at natural hydro 
sites. Since equipment is available to cool both fresh and de-aerated water, 
the effect of air content upon performance and cavitation may be studied. 

The major indicators and controls (except that for tailwater pressure) 
have been assembled into an operating console. These include the electronic 
Speed control for the dynamometer, both load cell indicators, electronic and 
electro-mechanical tachometers, pump motor ammeters and water tempera- 
ture indicator. Push buttons for remote control of the various valves used 
for adjusting the head on the model under test or changing from series to 


parallel operation of the pumps are also located here. 
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Test Procedures 


After the test model is completely assembled in the head tank and the ac- 
cess door has been closed and sealed, the entire system is filled with city 
water (requiring approximately 15 minutes). The pumps are then started and 
the entire system is pressurized. All mercury and water manometers are 
bled and “zeroed.” The differential mercury manometers are used to check 
the calibrations of the Bourdon-tube gages. Test runs are conducted at five- 
minute intervals, allowing one minute to adjust the new conditions, three 
minutes for the transients to settle out and one minute for the test itself. 
Actually, runs could be made conveniently at three-minute intervals by allow- 
ing only one minute for the transients to settle, but the five-minute cycle 
permits the results to be calculated and plotted as the test proceeds. 

A complete test on a Francis turbine, including power and efficiency over 
a range of unit speed (phi), cavitation and runaway speed versus sigma can 
be completed in four eight-hour days. For a cavitation test, five men are 
located at the following stations: dynamometer control console, Venturi 
manometer, headwater manometer, tailwater manometer and computer’s 
desk. Four of these men double as assemblers for setting up and dismantling 
the models, thereby acquiring a thorough working knowledge of the test 
equipment. 

During the design stages, the use of measuring equipment that would allow 
the stand to be operated by one or two men was considered, but it was felt 
that greater accuracy and more consistent results could be obtained by taking 
a number of simultaneous readings on all instruments during each run in the 
same way that prototype field tests are usually conducted. Also, direct 
manometer reading is more readily understood and allows cross checking by 
the laboratory technicians, the company’s hydraulic engineers, and visiting 
customers’ engineers during “acceptance” tests. Upon completion of a test 
the stand can be shut down, drained and the runner removed in less than an 
hour. 

Two butterfly valves are used to isolate the head and tail tanks from a 
loop for testing various types of pipeline valves under high heads and rates 
of flow. 

This new high head test stand is used for basic research and conduct of 
formal contract model acceptance tests with particular emphasis on duplica- 
tion of field conditions. A high degree of accuracy is especially desirable 
because any specific design modification may produce only a small change 
in performance, which cannot be discovered if it is smaller than the errors 
of measurement. Since several rather small improvements could add up to 
a worthwhile increase in efficiency, it is important to be able to identify each 
one; therefore, instrument errors must be kept as small as practicable. 

The results obtained thus far have been extremely gratifying. The origi- 
nal hydraulic and mechanical designs appear to have been quite sound, and 
only insignificant modifications have been required since it was first placed. 
in operation last year. The repeatable accuracy of any test point appears to_ 
be within plus of minus one-quarter of one per cent. The absolute accuracy, 
as a result of the careful calibration of each component, is considered to be 
within one per cent. 
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Test Results 


Figure 4 illustrates the type of problem that can be effectively resolved 
with this equipment. It was desired to increase the capacities of several 
existing turbines approximately 25 percent, without excessive loss in effi- 
ciency, by changing only the runners and wicket gates and continuing to 
utilize the same inlet valves, spiral cases and draft tubes. 

Cavitation was considered to be the greatest obstacle to a successful solu- 
tion of this problem, since the runner discharge diameter and the plant oper- 
ating sigma were fixed at their original values by existing conditions. For- 
tunately, our predecessors had been sufficiently conservative, with normal 
operating tailwater three feet below the elevation of the runner discharge 
(sigma = 0.090 at 325 feet head), and it was possible to obtain the specified 
output of 45,000 HP under 325 feet head and the maximum generator capacity 
of 50,000 HP under heads of 350 feet and above without encountering signs of 
general cavitation. 

In addition to the new gates and 12-inch discharge diameter runner, the 
test model included a spiral case, inlet needle valve and several diameters 
of penstock, all hydraulically homologous to the existing installation, but an 
existing elbow draft tube model was considered to be suitable for comparison 
with the existing tubes of the prototype units. These tests were run under a 
head of approximately 170 feet, with a controlled water temperature of 55° to 
60°F. as found in the prototype. 

For the curves in Figure 4, output has been ‘stepped up” to prototype size 
by the square of the ratio of the runner diameters and by the three-halves 


power of the ratio of the net heads. The efficiencies are those attained by the 


model without any increase for the reduced surface friction losses usually at- 
tributed to the larger prototype machines. 

Figure 5 is an illustration of the accuracy and control attainable in this 
new stand during one of these cavitation tests, even at very low sigma values. 
It should be noted that smooth curves are obtained for unit output, discharge 
and efficiency versus sigma. Critical sigma is indicated as the value cor- 


responding to a loss in output of one percent, well within the output and effi- 


ciency margins normally maintained between “expected” and “guaranteed” 
performance of prototype units. 

Prospective customers and hydro plant operators have frequently asked 
what actually happens in a turbine when the operating sigma drops slightly 
below the critical value, and whether the output suddenly drops to zero, being 
replaced entirely by noise and vibration. These questions are answered by 
Figure 5, specifically for the conditions tested but also generally for any typi- 
cal operating condition. In this case, a critical sigma of 0.050 is indicated but 
operation at the very low sigma of 0.007 resulted in a total loss in output of 
only seven percent and an efficiency drop of only four percent. Obviously, 
even though objectionable noise and vibration may occur and the resulting 
cavitation pitting might be serious, unless the affected areas are protected by 
stainless steel or other resistant material, the residual output is still sub- 
stantial. : 

“Emergency” operation at very low sigma values for short periods of time 
may well be the proper approach in arriving at the most economical setting 
for any particular turbine.(5) However, for such a study to be effected, a com- 
plete and reliable set of model test curves must be available for the various 


sigma values likely to be encountered. 


, 
i 
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CLOSURE 


By duplicating prototype conditions while maintaining laboratory control 
and accuracy, homologous model tests can obviate the need for expensive, 
time-consuming field tests. This is particularly significant when considering 
Paragraphs 2 and 3 of the ASME Test Code,(6) dealing with inaccuracies of 
measurement and failure to conform to “ideal” testing conditions. 

This new facility is believed to be the most flexible hydraulic turbine test 
stand in the world today and its availability should benefit the entire industry, 
including users as well as manufacturers of equipment. As opportunities are 
presented, not only will accurate and reliable investigations be conducted for 
specific applications, but basic data will be obtained to demonstrate the effects 
of various types of test conditions upon performance and cavitation. 
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IS THE WRITING OF FLOOD INSURANCE FEASIBLE? 


John F. Neville@ 
(Proc. Paper 1202) 


FOREWORD 


This is the third and last of a series of papers on Flood Insurance pre- 
sented at a session of the Hydraulics Division during the Annual Convention 
of the Society, Pittsburgh, Pa., October 17, 1956. The first two papers of the 
group appeared as Proc. Papers 1164 and 1165 in the February 1957 Journal 
of the Hydraulics Division, as follows: 


Proc. Paper 1164 “Some Physical Problems Related to Flood Insurance” by 
A. Arthur Koch. 


Proc. Paper 1165 “Technical Problems of Flood Insurance” by H. Alden 
Foster. 


The purpose of this paper is to state the position of the Capital Stock In- 
surance Industry on the general subject of flood insurance from an under- 
writing standpoint. Accordingly, the credentials and extent of the repre- 
sentation of the writer should be informally presented, keeping in mind that 
this is a subject which is broad enough and of the fluid character which per- 
mits opposing views. 

The American Insurance Association, which the writer represents and 
whose views are expressed, embraces within its membership 195 domestic 
and alien stock insurance companies licensed and admitted to do the business 

of fire, marine, and casualty in the United States, its Territories, and pos- 
sessions. Most members transact a world-wide business. The Association 
property insurance companies transact probably more than 80 per cent of the 
total insurance written by stock insurers in the United States and probably 
more than 65 to 70 per cent of the total property insurance business trans- 
acted by all admitted property insurance companies, stock, mutual, and 

: reciprocal. 

: Note: Discussion open until September 1, 1957. Paper 1202 is part of the copyrighted 
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Traditionally careful underwriters have taken the view that specific flood 
insurance on fixed location properties cannot be successfully written. By 
that is meant that such an endeavor is not one which insurance companies 
could enter into without unduly jeopardizing their solvency and without cast- 
ing some doubt on their ability to respond to their outstanding commitments 
as regards the many other perils which are written. While this position was 
generally accepted throughout the industry on the basis of educated under- 
writing judgment and experience, in 1944 the companies formed a representa- 
tive committee of the industry to make a further study of the subject. Opin- 
ions and conclusions of competent engineers were secured in this connection 
and the result buttressed the belief that specific flood coverage could not be 
written in areas subject to recurrent floods on an insurance basis. 

Following the terrible damage resulting from the floods of May and July 
of 1951 in Kansas and Missouri, insurance underwriters embarked again up- 
on a re-examination and re-evaluation of their traditional position. Natural- 
ly, a catastrophe of this magnitude aroused public interest anew in the subject 
of flood cover and for this, as well as other reasons, such a study was under- 
taken with the firm knowledge and belief that following such a course was a 
good business practice. This study was completed with the assistance of 
the engineering firm of Parsons, Brinckerhoff, Hall & Macdonald and the re- 
sults were given wide distribution. Again, the original position of the under- 
writers was sustained. 

In 1955, following the August floods in the Northeastern states, the Capital 
Stock Insurance business asked the same engineering firm to study the 
technical engineering aspects of the subject of floods and flood damage and 
bring their previous study up to date. While this work was proceeding, the 
October 1955 floods struck in the same general area and the engineers were 
requested to enlarge their work to include this phenomenon. In December 
1955 the West Coast floods occurred, hitting California especially hard, and 
the engineers again expanded the territorial scope of their work to include 
the damage resulting from the West Coast floods. 

On January 10, 1956, American Insurance Association adopted a compre- 
hensive statement of the position of the Capital Stock Insurance business on 
the subject of floods and flood damage. While this statement was released 
prior to the completion of all the engineering work on the various floods oc- 
curring in 1955-1956, a subsequent review of the feasibility of Stock Insur- 
ance companies providing flood insurance has resulted in a strengthening of 
the conclusion that such coverage cannot be successfully written as a com- 
mercial insurance venture. As a matter of fact, nothing in the engineering 
reports or in the further study of the insurance aspects of this subject has 
provided any basis for altering the traditional position of the Stock Insurance 
business. 

American Insurance Association, through its Committee on Floods and 
Flood Damage, has recently published a book titled “Studies of Floods and 
Flood Damage 1952-1955” which includes all the pertinent material developed 
by the industry during that period as well as the comprehensive reports of 
the engineering aspects of the problem prepared for the industry. The 
record of efforts of the industry to come to a valid conclusion in connection 
with the flood problem is set forth in this book in full. 

The 1952 report of the engineers clearly demonstrates that on a purely 
theoretical basis specific flood insurance could be rated and written if 
certain fundamental requirements of insurance could be met. The applica- 
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tion of the engineers’ findings to the practical underwriting considerations 

of the insurance business makes it obvious that the fundamental requirements 
of insurance could not be met in a specific flood insurance undertaking. The 
considerations which dictated this conclusion will be discussed briefly. 

it would be misleading to leave the impression that insurance companies 
are presently free of exposure to loss from flood. To the contrary, there 
are flood loss potentials of catastrophic proportions under various forms of 
existing insurance coverages. For example, practically all motor vehicles 
are insured under a comprehensive coverage which includes damage result- 
ing from flood. Then, too, so-called Inland Marine insurance policies insur- 
ing merchandise in transit or on consignment usually include flood coverage. 
This is equally true of certain types of so-called All Risk policies which in- 
sure bridges, tunnels, dredges, contractor’s equipment, jewelry, furs, ob- 
jects of art, certain personal property, and so forth. Marine insurance 
policies insuring yachts, tugs and equipment, cargo, merchandise in transit 
or in storage on piers and in warehouses are not infrequently called upon to 
pay for loss or damage resulting from flood tides or high water. It should 
be well noted, however, that, with the exception of policies covering bridges, 
tunnels, and fixed property of a similar nature, virtually all of these present 
forms of insurance which include flood coverage have one thing in common, 
i.e., they cover property mobile in character and which presumably has a 
chance of being moved out of danger when a flood threatens. 

Nor should the impression be left that the business of insurance is unduly 
fearful of catastrophes which might occur within the scope of outstanding 
insurance policies. While everything prudently possible is done to minimize 
the probability of loss of life and property, the business is eager to discharge 
equitably and promptly all just claims when they do occur. The Texas City 
explosion of 1947 cost casualty and property insurance companies 
$85,000,000 which was met in the regular course of business. The very 
nature of insurance in action is surprise, the unexpected. While private in- 
surers are able profitably to cover risks of other disasters where catas- 
trophic losses occur relatively infrequently or comparatively minor losses 
occur frequently, they do not believe it feasible to attempt to insure such 
risks as flood and high water when losses not only are catastrophic but also 
occur frequently. 

The foregoing should demonstrate that the companies would write flood 
insurance if it were thought they could consistent with good business prac- 
tice. As a matter of fact, the companies would be not only willing but eager 
to provide it. 

One of the most baffling aspects of the flood insurance problem is to 
develop a reasonable definition of the word “flood.” It is defined in a 
variety of ways, and generally very loosely. For insurance purposes, it 
would be difficult to support and maintain a narrow or restricted definition 
of flood, yet a broad definition that would include any kind of inundation 
would present a variety of complications, one of which is that many proper- 
ties subject to almost certain periodic loss would be offered for insurance 
coverage. If such properties were attempted to be covered, the rates would 

“necessarily be so high as to deny flood coverage to those risks which need it 
most. In this connection it can be observed that any insurance program 

which denied coverage to those risks which need it most and which were 

probably subject to recurring floods would not meet the public need. 

__ Even if specific flood insurance could be offered at a reasonable premium, 
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experience has indicated that only those who have property exposed to the 
possibility of damage by flood would buy it. This is called adverse selection. 
As a result, the spread of risks essential to sound insurance underwriting 
would be lacking since all properties insured would be known to be subject 

to periodic loss by flood. It can truly be said that each flood would produce 
a catastrophe loss, comparatively, in that all properties, subject to damage 
by a flood of given intensity, would actuaily be damaged by such a flood, ex- 
cept property which could readily be removed from the affected area. 

Some years ago several companies seriously attempted to write specific 
flood insurance only to learn that there was a very limited demand for the 
coverage, that the peak demand comes directly after a flood, and that proper- 
ty owners generally did not maintain their flood insurance in force after a 
few floodless years. It was also learned that because of adverse selection 
it was impossible to get the necessary spread of risk, with the result that the 
companies were obliged to charge rates commensurate to the exposure, 
which property owners could not or would not pay. 

If a program of flood indemnity were otherwise feasible, the expense in- 
volved in the individual rating of risks would probably be prohibitive if the 
coverage were to be offered on an actuarial, sound basis and without unfair 
discrimination. Not only a complete hydrological survey of each river basin 
and flood area, but also a detailed hydrological survey of each “reach” of 
each river would be necessary. In addition to the above, a detailed survey 
and appraisal of each property to be insured would have to be obtained. 

In their studies, the engineers outlined a method for estimating maximum 
probable flood loss for an individual property as well as the average annual 
loss for an individual property. The average annual loss is the amount which 
an insurer would have to charge merely to pay losses, and to this there 
would have to be added a loading to cover expenses. Thus, the average 
annual loss for an individual property plus the expense loading would repre- 
sent the premium which an insurer would have to charge the property owner 
for protection equal to his estimated maximum probable loss. 

Using the methods outlined by them, the engineers computed average an- 
nual losses for certain properties in several flood areas. These computa- 
tions show conclusively that flood insurance on those properties on which 
such coverage is most needed could be offered only at a prohibitive premium 
because of the virtually certain loss and therefore, for practical purposes, 
these properties would be uninsurable. 

The problem of an equitable distribution of the cost of a flood insurance 
program presents insurmountable obstacles. Fair dealing dictates that the 
cost of flood insurance should be borne by those whose properties are 
exposed to the peril of flood and who would voluntarily choose to purchase 
specific flood insurance. To attempt to distribute the cost of such a program 
among .all insureds regardless of their exposure to the peril of flood would 
be manifestly unfair and inequitable. It somewhat outrages common sense 
to expect that those property owners without flood exposure would agree to 
bear a part of the cost. And any proposed plan that involves charging a fee 
to a person not subject to one or more of the perils covered by the policy is e 
inconsistent with sound insurance principles and incompatible with the idea 
of a free economy. 

However, some have seriously urged that the cost of flood insurance be 
distributed as a loading on Extended Coverage rates and that the peril of 
flood be included in that coverage. The companies believe that such a 
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course is impracticable because, unlike other natural catastrophes which 
are unpredictable as to place of occurrence, floods can occur only where 
water flows or gathers. Only those properties which are in the path of the 
flow of water or gathering have any need for it. Competition would then 
force the sale of coverage without flood as to properties considered immune. 
It follows from this that only those buyers who have a flood exposure would 
purchase the flood cover, thus engaging in the practice of adverse selection. 

To be more specific, any insurer adding flood coverage to those perils 
now covered under the Extended Coverage Endorsement may lose business 
to its competitor who does not follow such a practice. The result is almost 
inevitable because the loading of the rate to cover the peril of flood would be 
substantial in amount. It is estimated that rates for Extended Coverage in- 
surance would have to be doubled at least, assuming that all present Extended 
Coverage insureds would purchase the flood cover. 

As briefly adverted to earlier in this paper, the continued solvency of in- 
surance companies is a compelling factor in the considered decision that 
specific flood insurance cannot be written feasibly. Even if practical con- 
siderations could be disregarded and particularly if it could be assumed that 
property owners with a flood exposure would buy flood insurance at rates 
established according to sound actuarial principles, the catastrophe potential 
of such an undertaking is so great as to threaten the solvency of the entire 
property insurance business. It is doubtful whether the aggregate net free 
assets of all insurers would be adequate to withstand the constant drain of the 
recurrent catastrophe losses that would be inherent in flood insurance. 

If it could be established that the risk of loss by flood is a proper subject 
for insurance, that specific flood insurance could be written on a sound basis, 
and that the public would purchase specific flood insurance at necessary rate 
levels, it is obvious that companies generally would desire to engage in this 
field. Because of the virtual certainty of the loss, its catastrophic nature, 
and the impossibility of making this line of insurance self-supporting due to 
refusal of the public to purchase such insurance.at the rates which would 
have to be charged to pay annual losses, companies generally could not 
prudently engage in this field of underwriting. Accordingly, it is the con- 
sidered opinion of the companies that insurance against the peril of flood ap- 
plicable to fixed property cannot successfully be written. 

The position of the Stock property insurance companies, as herein stated, 
has been widely known, certainly since the First Session of the 82nd Congress 
when the Committee on Appropriations of the House of Representatives held 
hearings on the request for appropriations for flood disaster relief and re- 
habilitation as a result of the Kansas-Missouri floods of 1951. Contained in 
the general appropriation request was a proposed plan to indemnify flood vic- 
tims for physical loss of or damage to tangible real or personal property up 
to 80% of the amount of the loss, provided that the amount to be paid any one 
person submitting a claim did not exceed $20,000. os 

Representatives of Capital Stock Insurance business testified at these 
hearings, at the request of the Committee, giving testimony on the technical 
aspects of the indemnity program then under consideration. The proposed 
indemnity program for flood victims was not favorably considered by Con- 
gress at that time. Government programs were then restricted to the grant- 


_ ing of relief to flood victims and assisting in their rehabilitation. 


Following the devastating floods of 1955 and 1956 in the Northeastern and 
Western parts of the United States, several bills providing for so-called 
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flood insurance were introduced in both the House of Representatives and the 
Senate. Extensive hearings were held on the proposal to provide flood in- 
demnity by a program under the aegis of the Federal Government. Repre- 
sentatives of the Capital Stock Insurance business again made themselves 
available to give testimony and otherwise to assist the Government in the 
study it was undertaking. The conclusion of the Stock Insurance business 
that a program of specific flood insurance was infeasible was stated and 
the reasons upon which this conclusion was based were given in detail to the 
Congressional Committees. 

In addition, insurance company representatives pointed out that: 


1. The companies believe that the Government would encounter the same 
obstacles if it undertook a program of specific flood indemnity by 
means of insurance on a self-sustaining basis. 


2. It was further suggested that any Government promise of indemnity on 
a non-self-sustaining basis is “relief” in the guise of insurance. It 
was the position of the companies that a direct program of relief and 
rehabilitation would be more effective and more equitable, particularly 
in restoring essential services and providing food and shelter, which 
are the first forms of necessary relief in the case of a major flood 
disaster. 


3. In the opinion of the industry, flood control and prevention (rather than 
insurance, indemnity, or relief) are of far greater importance to po- 
tential flood victims, especially when the many forms of irremediable 
losses are also taken into consideration, such as death, bodily injury, 
loss or employment and loss of income. 


The companies, however, made it abundantly clear—and very sincerely— 
that if Congress, in its wisdom, deemed it in the best interests of the people 
of the United States to adopt a program of flood indemnity, the Stock Insur- 
ance industry would cooperate to the fullest extent by making their full facili- 
ties available to the Government. The producers also offered their services. 

The Congress adopted the “Federal Flood Insurance Act of 1956,” which 
was signed into law by President Eisenhower on August 7, 1956. This law, 
also known as Public Law 1016—84th Congress, 2nd Session—according to 
the President’s statement, “directs the Housing & Home Finance Adminis- 
trator to establish a system of indemnification, within limits, for losses 
sustained in flood and tidal disaster; to re-insure private insurance cover- 
age of such losses; and to assure a line of credit, where necessary, for the 
restoration and reconstruction of properties damaged or lost as a result of 
flood.” 

This experimental program, according to the President, does not propose 
putting the Federal Government permanently into the flood insurance 
business. The hope is expressed that the Government can lead the way on a 
basis that will enable private endeavor to occupy this field in the shortest 
possible time. The full cooperation and active support of the private insur- 
ance carriers is declared to be essential to the successful accomplishment 
of the law’s immediate and ultimate objectives. 

The law provides for a maximum public subsidy of 40% to supplement fee 
payment by those who apply for and are issued flood indemnity, with State _ 
participation in the subsidy being deferred until July 1, 1959. 

Consistent with its sincere offer, previously made, to assist in any way it 
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0 ald upon receipt of the Government’s request, the Insurance industry is 
presently engaged in giving counsel and other forms of assistance to the Ad- 
ministrator charged with the responsibility for the program under the law. 
The industry meant what it said when it offered assistance and its full facili- 
ties are being presently made available in an honest and sincere effort to 
make the program a success. 
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Discussion of 
“MECHANICS OF STREAMS WITH MOVABLE BEDS OF FINE SAND” 


by Normal H. Brooks 
(Proc. Paper 668) 


NORMAN H. BROOKS, ! J.M. ASCE.—The writer certainly welcomes all the 
vigorous discussion that has been presented for this paper. The critical na- 
ture of all these discussions has certainly demonstrated that the writer’s find- 
ings and ideas are not generally recognized and accepted by the engineering 
profession in general. In this closing discussion the writer will attempt to 
answer the various criticisms of the discussers., 


INTRODUCTION 


In presenting this paper the writer realized that the scope of the experi- 
mental investigation was far too limited for the purpose of deriving general 
quantitative relationships between the various characteristics of alluvial 
streams which carry an appreciable amount of bed material in suspension. 
The data were presented in as simple a form as possible and no attempt was 
made at any kind of numerical or dimensional analysis. In fact, it was felt 
that it would be helpful for the profession to examine the basic data to see 
what some of the general interrelationships are. Before dimensional analysis 
can be successfully applied to any problem, one should know which variables 
are pertinent and what functional relationships it would be most worthwhile 
to seek. 

The writer does not claim to have discovered that dunes affect channel 
roughness, as this has been realized for a long time. However, the writer 
disagrees with the generally accepted assumption that the total roughness can 
be uniquely determined from the grain size distribution of the bed material, 
the water cross section, and the slope (or the bed shear). For example, even 
‘though Einstein and Barbarossa ( 14)2 separate the bed shear into two parts, 
one for the actual grain roughness and the other for the roughness of the 
dunes or bars, they still imply that the friction factor and discharge can all 
be determined uniquely from the variables mentioned above. 

Several of the discussers seem to have had difficulty in grasping the mean- 
ing of uniqueness or single-valuedness of a functional relation. As an almost 
trivial example, consider the simple relation y = sin x. Nowy is certainly a 
unique function of x because for any value of x there is only one possible 
value of y. However, if we write x = sin ‘y we find that the value of x is not 
uniquely determined by the value of y. Similarly then, the observation that 
the slope is a unique function of depth and velocity (or discharge) does not 
mean that velocity must, a priori, be a unique function of depth and slope. 
Just as in the example above, it may turn out that several combinations of 
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depth and velocity yield identical values of the slope. In this case, if we start 
our consideration with a given depth and slope, it is certainly reasonable, 
from a logical point of view, to expect that there may be more than one pos- 
sible velocity. Needless to say, in analysis of problems in alluvial hydraulics 
it would be helpful to have relationships which are unique so that one will not 
be troubled with a multiplicity of solutions. It is on this basis that the writer 
has suggested that one should avoid thinking of depth and slope as independent 
variables because of the possible multiple-valued nature of the relationships 
which result. 

The organization of the following discussion roughly parallels that of the 
original paper. Questions raised in regard to apparatus and procedure will 
be answered first; following that, some new data which are pertinent to the 
discussion will be presented. The main part of this closure will be concerned 
with the discussers’ interpretations of the laboratory data. Finally the dis- 
cussion will be concluded with points relating to field observations. Argu- 
ments advanced by the different discussers will be considered in the appro- 
priate sections of the discussion below. 


Apparatus and Procedure 


Professor Blench, and Messrs. Carlson and Mostafa have raised doubts 
that true equilibrium for a run had been established in the flume by the time 
the data were taken. During runs, a continuous check of the stability was 
easily made by taking water-surface profiles frequently. After the initial 
period required to reach equilibrium, which sometimes was as short as one- 
half hour, the water surface elevations never changed by any significant 
amount. Furthermore, complete water-surface and bed-surface profiles 
taken after running different lengths of time showed identical results. This 
then, would rule out the possibility suggested by Professor Blench. that, “the 
same conditions applied for the same time produce the same degree of dis- 
equilibrium.” The writer is confident that good stable equilibrium for both 
the water and sediment discharge was achieved for each run with the possible 
exceptions of Runs 12 and 24, for which there were long flat sand waves 
(i.e., both flat and dune-covered sections occurred simultaneously in the 
flume). 

Messrs. Carlson and Mostafa also question the regulation of the depth of 
flow during the establishment of a run. Since all the experiments were per-. 
formed in a closed-circuit flume as shownin Fig. 1, the average depth is 
governed solely by the amount of water put into the system. Thus, from the 
very beginning of a run the depth is necessarily maintained at a correct aver- 


age value, although there is a possibility for a slight transient non-uniformity. 


On page 841-31 Dr. Liu questions the uniformity of flow conditions repre- 
sented by Fig. 2 for Run 27. By inspection of the figure it is found that the 
maximum variation of the depth is + .003 ft with an average value of 0.231 ft. 
In the bed elevation the deviations are +.003, -.002 ft (after leveling in four- 
foot reaches), and the fluctuations in the water-surface readings are even 
less. The writer believes that these variations are exceedingly small as 
flume experiments go, and that the large number of water-surface readings - 
taken for each run should guarantee that the deviations are no larger. 
Furthermore, since the discusser’s Eq. (a) for the shear (T = yrS) has been. 
used almost universally by hydraulic engineers for cases of gradually 
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converging or diverging flow in developing what are commonly called back- 
water and drawdown curves, the writer can find no basis for the discussers’ 
criticism that Eq. (a) should not be used. 

In regard to a further question by Dr. Liu about the procedure for stopping 
the flume, it may be stated that the pump was abruptly stopped. At this in- 
stant a large wave was formed at the downstream end, and traveled upstream 
to the inlet. The passage of this large wave was observed to displace only a 
relatively few grains of sand, mostly knocking them off the dune crests into 
the troughs. Hence, the effect of the disturbance due to the stopping of the 
flow is considered to be nil as far as the mean depth of the sand bed is con- 
cerned. It should be remembered that the system is closed so’that there is 

no drainage of water off the bed at the time that a run is stopped. 

When the flow is stopped the sediment in suspension settles to the bed, 
thereby necessitating a correction in the total depth as pointed out by Dr. 
Liu. The depth of deposition of the suspended sediment was computed and 
found to be less than .001 ft in all but two or three cases for which correc- 
tions of .001 ft were made. 

The writer concurs with Messrs. Carlson and Mostafa, and Dr. Liu in the 
Opinion that it would have been advisable to use more sand in the flume. 
Under some conditions small bare spots did appear on the bottom. However, 
had there been more sand in the flume, the roughness for some of the runs 
with dunes might have been even higher, tending thereby to enforce the 
writer’s conclusions rather than to weaken them. In subsequent experiments, 
more sand has been used; yet these experiments lead to the same general 
conclusions. 

Dr. Barton has raised a valid criticism of the writer’s use of the term 
“smooth.” Since smooth already has a special meaning in hydrodynamics, 
the use of the word “plane” or “flat” would be better to describe the condi- 
tion of the bed in the absence of dunes. The writer prefers the term “flat” 
because it does not imply the preciseness of the word “plane”, and is 
already commonly used in describing natural topography of a large scale. 


New Experimental Results 


The experiments runs reported in the original paper were performed dur- 
ing 1953-54 as part of the thesis work done by the writer for the Ph.D. degree 
at the California Institute of Technology. Since then, further investigations 
along these same lines have been carried out by Dr. Vito A. Vanoni and the 
writer under sponsorship of the Corps of Engineers, Omaha Division, and the 
National Science Foundation. The results of this research which are pertinent 
to this discussion are presented in Tables 7 and 8. 

The scope of the original investigation has been expanded in essentially 
two ways: (1) by using sands with a wider gradation of grain sizes, and (2) by 
making similar experiments in a wider and longer flume. The distribution of 
sieve sizes for the three new sands used, designated Nos. 3, 4, and 5 re- ; 
spectively, are shown graphically in Fig. 26. The characteristics of the size 
distribution of all five sands are summarized in Table 9. Although the geo- 
metric mean sieve diameters (Dg) for sands No. 3, 4 and 5 are very close to 
that for sand No. 1, the geometric standard deviations (0g) are ees 
larger. Values of the mean sedimentation diameter are presented in Table 
only for sands 1 and 2 where Og is quite small. For the other sands the 
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TABLE 9 


Summary of Sand Size Distributions 


Mean 
Sed. 
Diameter 


Dist 
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Percent Finer 
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054 .06! .074 .088 .104 .124 .147 .175 .208 .247.295 .352 AI7 495 589° 


Sieve Opening, mm 


Fig. 26. Sieve analyses of all the sands used. (See also Table 9 above) 
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spread in the grain sizes is so large that a mean sedimentation diameter is 
meaningless. 

Sands 3 and 4 were obtained from a local foundry supply company and 
were not further processed except for washing. Sand No. 5 was a synthetic 
preparation designed to give a logarithmically normal size distribution with 
D, = 0.15 mm and ¢, = 1.8. Under microscopic analysis sand No. 4 was 
found to contain more than 99% quartz grains of subrounded shape. The 
other sands are believed to be similar in composition. 

Since the apparatus and procedure used in the recent experiments were 
practically identical with that previously used, only the changes will be noted 
herein. The experiments listed in Table 7 were performed by Dr. George 
Nomicos in the 10.5-inch flume. Prior to his work a new venturi meter with 
a 3-inch throat was installed just upstream of the transparent tube-(see 
Fig. 1). The total-load sampler was also improved by using a smaller tube 
at the bottom of the loop to prevent any possibility of sand storage in the 
sampler. 

The procedure followed by Dr. Nomicos in making his experiments was 
practically identical to that followed by the writer. At least 300 lbs of sand 
was uSed, or enough to cover the bed to a depth of about one inch, which was 
twice as deep as in the writer’s experiments. In presenting his results, in 
those cases where a long flat sand wave appeared, he did not report separate 
data for both the rough and the smooth section, but gave only composite 
averages for the entire flume (except for Run H-3, as noted in Table 7). 

The runs listed in Table 8 were performed in a flume 33.5 in. wide and 60 
ft long. Hydraulically it is the flume that Vanoni (4) used in his early experi- 
ments on transportation of suspended sediment, but structurally it has been 
recently rebuilt to facilitate the adjustment of slope. Schematically it is now 
like the 10.5-inch flume. This structural modification has greatly facilitated 
making experiments of the type presented herein because the slope can be 
easily adjusted even with the water flowing. These experiments were per- 
formed and analyzed by the writer with guidance from Dr. Vanoni, and as- 


sistance from Mr. Hugh S. Bell, Jr. 


The procedure used in the larger flume is again practically the same as 
that already reported on. One important difference is that there is no tem- 


‘perature control. Even though the variation of temperature during each run 


was still slight owing to the large volume of water in the system, the run tem- 
peratures range from 16.5 to 27.4°C. The flume was charged with 2500 lbs of 
sand No. 4, which was enough to cover the entire bed to a depth of 0.15 ft or 
nearly 2 in. With this depth of sand there was no difficulty with bare spots on 
the bed except in very extraordinary cases, such as in front of a large sand 
bar or sand wave. As with the 10.5-inch flume, the sediment samples were 
withdrawn from the vertical section of pipe a few feet above the pump. Three 
different samplers were used having 2, 3, or 4 sampling tips connected to a 
manifold, the choice of samplers used depending on the total rate of flow. 

The arrangement of the data in Tables 7 and 8 is identical to that of Table 1 
except that the column entitled “Water Surface Condition” has been replaced 
by two columns giving the geometric mean sieve diameter (Dg) and geometric 
standard deviation (¢,) for the composite of the sediment discharge samples 
for each run. As before, the size distributions were determined by dry sieve 
analysis. Dg is practically identical to the median diameter (Dso) because the 
sand sizes are very nearly logarithmically normally distributed. In cases 
where there is a slight difference between the two quantities, Dg has been 
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determined by the method suggested by Otto.3 

The terminology used in the tables to describe the bed condition is the 
same as before except the word “flat” is used in place of “smooth,” in line 
with Dr. Barton’s suggestion. The term “sand wave” is used for the condition 
described on the bottom of page 668-7 where the sand spreads itself nonuni- 
formly in the flume, creating a thick flat section in one part and a thinner 
dune section in the other. Dr. Barton has used the term “sand bar” to de- 
scribe the same phenomenon observed in his flume studies. A typical front 
of a sand wave is shown for Run 2-17 in Fig. 27. In the direction of flow this 
is the point of transition from flat bed (small depth) to dune-covered bed 
(larger depth); the transition from dunes to flat bed is always gradual. As 
Dr. Barton points out, the sand front was always observed to be diagonal to 
the flow for some unknown reason. For some of the runs in the large flume, 
several secondary sand fronts or sand bars were observed in addition to the 
main one, usually following behind it. 

The data in Tables 7 and 8 are presented graphically in Figs. 28 through 
32 in a slightly different manner from the original paper. All the experiments 
made by Dr. Nomicos were at the constant depth of 0.24 ft. and all the runs 
made by Dr. Vanoni and the writer were intended to have depths of 0.24 or 
0.54 ft. With the depth thus limited to two selected values, more attention 
could be focused on exactly what changes take place as the velocity increases 
with depth constant. In effect, a horizontal cross-section is being taken 
through Fig. 8. 

First of all, Fig. 28 shows how the slope, S, the shear velocity for the bed 
Ux,, and the bed friction factor f, changed with velocity for a nominal depth 
of 0.24 ft for runs made with Sands 1, 3, and 4 in either of the two flumes. 
Notice that Runs 3, 8, 9, 10 of the original data are also included for compari- 
son with the new data. It is noteworthy that the points from three different in- 
vestigations in the two different-sized flumes on three sands with different 
geometric standard deviations may easily be fitted with common curves for 
S and fp: 

Similar graphs for d = 0.54 ft (Sand No. 4 in the 33.5-inch flume), and 
d = 0.24 ft (Sand No. 5 in the 10.5-inch flume), are shown in Figs. 29 and 30 
respectively. In Fig. 31 are presented the concentrations measured for the 
runs in each of the three categories above. Points for some of the new runs 
(2-17D, 2-17F, and H-3) are not included in Figs. 28-31 because the depths lie 
outside the range used for the figures. 

The graph in Fig. 32 is a composite of all of the data for Sands 1, 3, 4, and 
5 and is similar to Fig. 10. The water discharge Q and the sediment dis- 
charge G have been replaced by q and qg, the same quantities respectively per 
unit width. As before, the logarithmic cycles in the abscissa are twice as 
long as those in the ordinate. Labeled next to each point is the depth. The 
friction factors, which are also labeled adjacent to the points in Fig. 10, have © 
been omitted because they do not appear to define a simple pattern of con- 
tours. On the other hand, contour lines for constant depths of 0.24 and 0.54 ft 
have been drawn in Fig. 32, and they show the same general tendency as the 
constant depth lines sketched previously in Fig. 12. Because of the different — 
sands used for a depth of 0.24 ft, it was necessary to plot three slightly 


3. “A Modified Logarithmic Probability Graph for Interpretation of Mechanical 
Analysis of Sediment” by George H. Otto, Jour. of Sed. Petrology, Vol. oh 
No. 2 (1939) pp. 62-76. 
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Fig. 27. Typical front of a sand wave (Run 2-17). 
Photograph shows full width of 33, 5-inch flume. 
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different contours for this depth. In these experiments, the unit sediment 
discharge d, increases somewhat when g, increases, with Q, d, and Dg 
staying nearly constant. Unfortunately, the graph is not free from tempera- 
ture effects, as the range covered is 16.5°-27.5°C. It is expected that the 
scatter would be less if the temperature were constant, as in Nomicos’ 
Series II (Sand No. 5) where T = 25.0-26.0°C. 

For more complete and detailed information and analysis of the work car- 
ried on under the contract with the Corps of Engineers, Omaha Division, and 
under the grant from the National Science Foundation, the reader is referred 
to the final research reports.* 


Discussion of Results 


Verification of Previous Conclusions. For the sake of brevity and to avoid 
duplication with the original paper, the writer will not discuss the new results 
in detail, hoping that the reader will determine for himself how well ihe new 
data support the previously stated conclusions. Suffice it to say here, how- 
ever, that the above data support all of the previous conclusions of the writer 
with the exceptions as follows: 

a) In conclusion 4(b), the writer previously stated, “For a given slope and 
discharge it was found that two depths of flow were possible.” Because of the 
Way the runs were scheduled in the recent experiments, no new evidence on 
this conclusion was obtained. However, good evidence presented by Dr. 
Barton (page 841-10) indicates that this conclusion may not be generally true. 
It is hoped in the future to schedule some runs which will definitely provide 
further evidence on this point. 

b) It was stated as conclusion 4(f) that “When d is increased holding U con- 
stant, C decreases slightly, and f,, does not change appreciably in the range 
of conditions covered.” With a wider range of depth now obtained, it was 
found that f,, is substantially lower for the larger depth for a given velocity in 
those cases where the bed was covered with dunes. (Compare Figs. 28 and 
29.) 

Conclusions 4(g) and 4(h) of the original paper compare the results for two 


different sand sizes, and therefore cannot be checked against the new data 


presented here. 


Discussion of Conclusion (1). Without exception, the discussers challenged 
the writer’s basic conclusion. Conclusion (1) states (in part): “For the lab- 
oratory flume it was found that neither the velocity nor the sediment discharge 
concentration can be expressed as a single-valued function of the bed shear 
stress, or any combination of depth and slope, or bed hydraulic radius and 
slope. ...” Dr. Lin is certainly correct when he states, “This statement 
should be read with the understanding that, among other factors, given tem- 
perature, channel, and sediment are implied. .. .” Among the discussers, 
Messrs. Carlson and Mostafa, Liu, Lin, and Blench doubt the validity of the 


4, Final Report on Sediment Transportation Studies to Corps of Engineers, 


Omaha Division, by V. A. Vanoni and N. H. Brooks, Hydrodynamics Lab- 


oratory, California Institute of Technology, 1957. : ; 
5. Final Report on Studies of Subaqueous Dunes to National Science Foun a- 
tion, by V. A. Vanoni and N. H. Brooks, Hydrodynamics Laboratory, Cali- 


fornia Institute of Technology, 1957. 
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experiments themselves. Messrs. Einstein and Chien, and Barton appear to 
accept the findings of the flume experiments, but doubt the generality of the 
findings, feeling perhaps that some peculiar condition resulted in the findings 
in the flume experiments. 

The various criticisms advanced regarding apparatus and procedure have 
already been answered in a previous section. To the criticism of lack of 
sufficient number of runs to substantiate the original conclusion, the writer’s 
reply lies in the additional data presented above. For example, Dr. Lin has 
pointed out that the writer did not actually have two runs with exactly the 
same depth and slope, but having different velocities, at the same tempera- 
ture as well. However, Dr. Nomicos has performed a pair of runs (Series I, 
Runs A and C) which have exactly the same depth, slope, and temperature; 
yet the velocity in Run A is 2.06 ft/sec while in Run C it is 0.91 ft/sec. The 
validity of conclusion 1, at least for the laboratory flumes, is certainly con- 
clusively demonstrated by Figs. 28, 29, and 30. The curves representing 
slope as a function of velocity for a constant depth have very definite inflec- 
tions in them for d = 0.24 ft and a long horizontal section for d = 0.54 ft. 
Therefore, one cannot expect to choose a value of S and find only one corres- 
ponding value of velocity from the graphs. Similarly, it is apparent that U 
cannot be uniquely determined from the bed shear velocity, Ux, =VTop/P - 

The cause of the surprising results, as indicated in Conclusion 2, is clearly 
the extreme variations of the bed friction factor fp. 


Reply to Liu’s Discussion. The writer concurs with Dr. Liu in his analysis 
of the resistance and transport problem starting with his Eq. (b) (on page 
841-31) leading up through the paragraph which contains Eq. (f), understand- 
ing that Eq. (f) applies only to the example of rigid boundary open-channel 
flow with no sediment. However, in the next paragraph the writer believes 
that Dr. Liu has reasoned incorrectly about the uniqueness of the functional 
relationship between the various variables. The writer must vigorously dis- 
agree with the discusser, even on logical grounds, when he makes the state- 
ment, “Such a statement (referring to the writer’s Conclusion 1) is in contra- 
diction to his other statement ‘f, and C are uniquely determined by U and d’ 
which means that the slope is also uniquely determined by U and d by using 
Eq. (e).” The same kind of misinterpretation of the writer’s meaning of 
uniqueness and independent variables leads to other implausible statements 
in the first and fourth paragraphs following the paragraph just referred to. 

Near the end of his discussion (12 lines above Eq. (g)), Dr. Liu challenges 
another statement of the writer. It should be noted that the quotation given in. 
the discussion is not a correct quotation from the original paper (second 
paragraph under “Experimental Results”), and that the misquoted statement 
has an altered meaning as it has been taken out of context. 

Dr. Liu disagrees also with conclusion 4(d) which states that, “For a given 
Q, the largest bed friction factors are associated with the lowest values of 
G.” The discusser believes that the dunes will not develop at the lowest 
transportation rates although he has found experimentally6,7 that ripples 
start forming on a smooth bed practically as soon as the sediment starts to 
move. It has been the writer’s experience also that if there is any 


6. “The Present Status of Research on Sediment Transport” by Ning Chien, 
Trans. ASCE, Vol. 122 (1956) p. 833. 
1. Ibid, Discussion by H. K. Liu. 
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transportation at all, large dunes will grow in fine sand if sufficient time is 
allowed. For this reason conclusion 4(d) should not be unreasonable. How- 
ever, from Fig. 29 it may be noted that for the runs with d = 0.54 ft the fric- 
tion factor fp at the lowest velocity is slightly less than the maximum (vide 
Conclusion 4(e)). For Run 12 (d = 0.541 ft, V = 0.80 fps) the friction factor fp 
was 0.076, which is still a very large value considering that G is only 0.015 
Ibs/min (or C = 3.3 ppm). For this run the flume was run continuously for 

54 hours; starting from a flat bed, it took about 24 hours to reach equilibrium, 
and during the remaining 30 hours the equilibrium appeared very stable. 

The writer welcomes Dr. Liu’s brief analysis of dune velocity data. His 
Fig. a confirms the writer’s observation (5) that the velocity of advance of the 
dunes actually decreases as the grain size gets smaller and presumably the 
Sediment load gets larger. 


Reply to Barton’s Discussion. It is encouraging to know that Dr. Barton 
has been making experiments at Colorado A. & M. College which are similar 
to the ones being made by the writer, and that his results are in many ways 
like those reported herein. The data that he has presented in his Fig. 1 
(page 841-11) certainly demonstrate the same general behavior of the friction 
factor that has been noted by the writer. In comparing data for different 
depths of flow it was found that the region which Barton has labeled “sand 
bars on beds” on Fig. 1 moves to the left as the depth decreases. It has been 
puzzling to the writer to note that even in comparing the 10.5- and 33.5-inch 
flumes with the same depth of flow that the interval of velocity giving sand 
bars or sand waves is not exactly the same in the two flumes, being a little 


bit higher for the wider flume. 


Barton’s Fig. 2 perhaps implies that the relationship between depth, slope, 


and discharge is simpler than it really is, even for his flume. If all the data 
published by Barton and Lin® are plotted on a graph like Fig. 2 (p. 841-12) 


the lines of constant slope cannot be drawn as straight lines like lines (A) and 
(B) of that figure. In particular along line (B) for S = .0015 to .0017 the slope 
actually drops to the order of .0012 or less in the gap between discharges of 
3 and 6 cfs in Fig. 2. This is indicated by the following runs: 


Run Q d T 

No. cfs ft. s iy Bed 
29 5.8 0.60 0.00121 25 Flat 
31 4.2 0.41 0.00123 26 Flat 


Run 29 falls on line (B), while Run 31 falls below; on the other hand one is led 
to expect from Barton’s Fig. 2 that these points would fall between curves (A) 
and (B) on the basis of their observed slopes. 

In spite of this deviation, the writer concurs with Dr. Barton that the 
Colorado A. & M. data do not support conclusion 4(b). However, some of 
their results indicate that for a given depth and slope more than one equi- 
librium discharge could probably be found in the flume at Colorado A. & M. 
(cf. writer’s Conclusion 1). Consider the following runs: 


8. “A Study of the Sediment Transport in Alluvial Channels” by James 18ir 
Barton and Pin-Nam Lin, Report No. 55 JRB2, Civil Engineering Depart- 


ment, Colorado A. & M. College, March, 1955. 
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Runt) CQ hand Uapcavy eae 
No. cfs fps ft s Epis wi Dine Ore Bed 
31 2.56 0.41 0.00123 0.118 0.0169 26 Flat 


4.2 
27 2.1 1.31 0.40 0.00140 0.131 0.080 24 Dunes 
1.9 1.19 0.40 0.00158 0.140 0.110 22 Dunes 


When the depth is constant and the velocity decreases, the slope actually in- 
creases because the friction factor for the bed increases so rapidly. As il- 
lustrated in Fig. 28, this must be a temporary trend in S; if the velocity were 
further reduced below 1.19 fps (Barton Run 16), the slope must sooner or 
later drop also, thus repeating some slopes already obtained for higher 
velocities. Therefore, although no two of their runs have exactly the same 
depth and slope with two different discharges, it is seen from the data above 
that such a result would undoubtedly have occurred had a complete sequence 
of runs been made at a depth of 0.40 ft in the flume at Colorado A. & M. 


Reply to Discussion by Carlson and Mostafa. The analysis, presented by 
Messrs. Carlson and Mostafa, appears to be grossly oversimplified. In their 
Fig. 1 the slope is plotted against concentration (expressed as G/607Q). The 
discussers have given no logical reason why the slope should be so simply 
related to the concentration, and the scatter of the points indicates oversim- 
plification. Fig. 2 in the same discussion shows how the observations for 
dunes and those for flat beds plot along two different lines in a graph of 
r,S/D versus concentration. A graph such as this does not solve a problem 
of whether there will be dunes or not in a given case; the engineer has no 
basis for choosing which curve to read the answer on. The further inadequacy 
of Fig. 2 is illustrated by the discussers’ conclusion: “It follows that for the 
same hydraulic conditions as given by rp, S and Q, two different ratios of 
sediment to water discharge might have been produced, one with a smooth bed, 
and the other time with a dune formation.” If the analysis leading to the graph 
in Fig. 2 were sound, this would be a logical conclusion. However, the fact 
that this conclusion is completely contrary to the observed results does not 
cast doubts upon the writer’s conclusions but on the analysis instead. When 
values of r,, S, and Q are selected, the friction factor is automatically de- 
termined; i follows then that it is impossible to produce either a smooth bed 
or a dune-covered bed when the friction factor is restricted to one value. 

The writer does not believe that the shortcomings of the graphs of 
Messrs, Carlson and Mostafa can be remedied by information on the grain 
sizes of the sediment load. Nonetheless, since this was an omission of the 
original paper, the available information on the size distributions of the sedi- 
ment samples is given in Table 10. Unfortunately, the data are incomplete, 
but the extreme range of transportation rates is covered so that the missing 
values could be expected to lie within the range of the values reported therein. 


The observed variations in Dg and Tg between runs is believed to be of little 
consequence. 


Reply to Lin’s Discussion. Another dimensional analysis, presented by Dr. 
Lin, is based largely on a report? which was issued after the writer’s original 
paper had been submitted for publication. Since Dr. Lin presents only the’ 
main results of his theoretical analysis and refers also to a paper being 


9. Computed by writer; other data from Ref. 8. 
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TABLE 10 


Analysis of Sediment Load for Runs in Table l. 


sand No. 2 


prepared by himself and Dr. Barton, a detailed discussion of their analysis 
would not be appropriate here; hence, the following comments are confined to 
material presented in his discussion. 

Dr. Lin’s interpretation of the writer’s data depends on his Fig. L-1. It 
should also be noted that through some error the point for Run 26 at the far 
left of Fig. L-1 which is plotted at about miles = 0.01 x 107° should be plotted 
at about 0.1 x 10~*. It appears that the drawing of the entire family of curves 
has been strongly influenced by this erroneous point; the writer does not see 
how the curves could be replotted or the discussion of Dr. Lin’s revised to 
accommodate this error. Furthermore, the discusser (on page 841-36) im- 
plies that existing laboratory and field data generally fall in the range 


= < 0.07 x 107°, and thus exhibit a different behavior from the writer’s 


data which fall entirely above this number. However, by cursory examina- 
tion, and a few calculations on the data presented by Drs. Barton and Linn, 
this was not found to be the case, as values as high as 0.4 x 107° were cal- 
culated. In regard to Dr. Lin’s comments about the von Karman’s constant, 
values measured for some of the experimental runs are presented in the 
writer’s thesis.° Further discussion of the variability of the von Karman 
constant and its interrelation with the suspended sediment load has been pre- 
Sented by Nomicos. 

Two of the discussions (Einstein and Chien, and Lin) refer to the work of 
Meyer-Peter and Miiller.11 The latter have divided the energy gradient into 


10. “Effects of Sediment Load on the Velocity Field and Friction Factor of 
Turbulent Flow in an Open Channel” by George N. Nomicos, Ph.D. Thesis, 
California Institute of Technology, May, 1956. 

11. “Formulas for Bed-Load Transport,” by E. Meyer-Peter and R. Muller, 
Internatl. Assn. for Hydr. Structures Res., Proc. 2nd Meeting, Stockholm, 


1948, pp. 39-65. 
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two parts; that due to the grain roughness of the surface and that resulting 
from the “topography” of the bed. Like Einstein, they have theorized that the 
rate of bed-load transport is dependent only on friction associated with the 
grain roughness. Their final formula for the rate of bed-load transportation 
shows that the Phpecet alot y= rate depends on the shear with a correction 
factor (=) . They have not suggested how one is to predict what this 
factor should be, nor have they indicated that there might possibly be any dif- 
ficulty with multiple solutions. That is, for a given value of shear there may 
be more than one possible value of this correction factor. Therefore, the 
writer would like to dispute the statement by Dr. Lin to the effect that Meyer- 
Peter and Muller have published a finding similar to the writer’s conclusion 1. 


Reply to Blench’s Discussion. The writer wishes to thank Professor Blencl 
for pointing out the misunderstandings in regard to regime theory. AS Seen 
from reference 15, the regime theory certainly does include the shear; but, 
on the other hand, from the form of the equations comprising generalized 
regime theory as reported by Professor Blench, there is no possibility for 
nonuniqueness of the type observed by the writer in the laboratory (Conclu- 
sion 1). The writer certainly concurs with Professor Blench, though, when he 
implies that the discharge and the grain size and other characteristics of the 
alluvium are to be considered independent variables, and the depth, width, and 
slope of a stream are considered dependent variables (vide (15), p. 395). 

In regard to the last misunderstanding enumerated by Prof. Blench it 
should be pointed out that the “two present theories” referred to under Con- 
clusion 1, were those of Lane and Kalinske (13), and Einstein and Bar- 
barossa (14). It was not the intention of the writer to dispute regime theory, 
which does not deal explicitly with sediment load. 


Reply to Discussion by Einstein and Chien. Drs. Einstein and Chien have 
presented a very thorough and thought-provoking analysis of the writer’s 
paper. Their analysis is based primarily on an interpretation of the experi- 
mental results on the basis of Einstein and Barbarossa’s theory for river 
channel roughness (14). The discussers demonstrate how the bar-resistance 
curve of Einstein and Barbarossa can actually lead to multiple solutions for 
certain values of the depth, slope, and grain size. On page 841-15 they state, 
“The existence of such uncertainty in the prediction of discharge and sediment 
load in very limited ranges of conditions was known previously, but not much 
Significance was attached to the fact because of the rather rare occurrences 
of these cases.” Inasmuch as the discussers did not offer any reference in 
connection with this statement, it may be inferred that it was previously 
known by only a few people, and that whether or not these are rare occur- 
rences remains to be demonstrated. If such cases are not rare, then the use- 
fulness of the proposed bar-resistance curve will be limited by the fact that _ 
one will not know which of two or more possible solutions to choose as the 
correct answer. 25 

The writer thinks that the uncertainty of solutions derived from the bar- ~ 
resistance curve may be more widespread than indicated by the curve itself _ 
because of the large range of scatter of the original river data on which the 
bar-resistance graph is based (Fig. 3 of Ref. 14). The tremendous effects of. 
this scatter on a typical computed rating curve have already been ably demon- 
strated with numerical examples by Doland and Chow, and Inglis in discus- 
sions of Einstein and Barbarossa’s paper (Ref. 14). On Fig. 33 the 
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bar-resistance curve has been plotted as a solid line with two dashed lines on 
each side indicating the approximate range of scatter as shown in the original 
derivation of the curve. In addition, Fig. 33 shows curves I, II, and III from 
Fig. 13 of the discussion by Drs. Einstein and Chien. Allowing that possible 
solutions may be anywhere within this band of scatter, and not necessarily 
precisely on the bar-resistance curve, one finds a wide range of possible so- 
lutions for the curves I and II shown. For example, curve II lies within the 
zone of scatter all the way from U/u"'= 9 to 50. Therefore, the writer does 
not believe that the discussers can argue that the occurrences of such uncer- 
tainty are rare merely on the basis of the bar-resistance curve. 

The discussers have noted that the flume values of U/u"sy and y' , do 
not follow the bar-resistance curve for natural rivers (see Fig. 17). They 
have suggested that the discrepancy is due to the unnatural uniformity of the 
material used in the flume. Following this suggestion, experiments were 
made with sands of varying geometric standard deviation (Fig. 26 and Table 9) 
with the results as given in Tables 7 and 8.1 

Calculations of ys’ and U/u''*, were made for all the runs reported 
in Tables 7 and 8 as well as for all the data presented in Table 1 
of the original paper. In making these calculations the procedure 
suggested by Einstein and Barbarossa was used, without simpli- 
fying assumptions. By a change of parameters and specially derived 
working graphs the writer was able to solve their Eq. (7), (8), and (9) 
without resorting to trial and error. The computed values for the writer’s 
flume data are slightly different from Einstein and Chien’s because a distinc- 
tion was made between Dg, and Des and Dgs. All of these data are plotted to- 
gether on Fig. 34. The surprising result is that the sorting of the material 
makes practically no difference in the bar-resistance relationships for the 
flume data. Even runs in Series II (o, = 1.76) behave almost identically to 
the writer’s Runs 2 through 13 (og = F.11), For g,, = 1.76, Einstein’s sorting 
coefficient So is 1.46, which is greater than the majority of the values listed 
for natural rivers in Table 3. 

A possible explanation for the apparent inconsistency between flume and 
river data is the wall effect. Whereas, in the laboratory flumes the maximum 
width to depth ratio was only about 12, natural rivers commonly have width- 
depth ratios of the order of 100. In the laboratory, the stream is confined to 
a straight channel, and the walls are usually smooth. The sidewall correction 
procedure (6) is supposed to eliminate the wall effect as far as the calculation 
of the bed friction is concerned, but there is no known correction for the ef- 
fect of the walls on the sediment transportation and dune configuration. 

In the writer’s opinion roughness of alluvial channels will have to be ex- 
pressed basically in terms of a velocity parameter instead of a shear param- 
eter such as y used by Einstein and Barbarossa. Because enormous changes 
in roughness have been observed to occur with almost negligble changes in the 
bed shear (or Uxp), it appears that the latter is a poor choice of independent 


12. The discussers’ sorting coefficient S, is related to the more commonly 
used geometric standard deviation o , in the following way for the 
logarithmic normal distribution: 
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Comparison of points for flume experiments listed in Tables 1, 7, and 8 
with Einstein-Barbarossa bar-resistance curve for natural channels. 


Fig. 34. 
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variable. In a recent paper, Ali and Albertson23 have presented an interest- 
ing analysis of roughness of alluvial streams based on Reynolds number, 
which is a velocity parameter. 

In the concluding paragraph of the discussion by Drs. Einstein and Chien, 
the writer’s results are compared with Einstein’s + - UW relationship (7). 
As the derived points fit the Einstein curve reasonably well in most cases, 
the discussers are led to conclude “that the concept in linking the bed-load 
transport with the grain resistance of the bed material only is basically 
sound.” In considering this deduction it is well to realize some of the as- 
sumptions that have been made in deriving the plotted points from the writer’s 
data presented. In the first place, the functional relationship given in Fig. 19 
is basically for bed-load transport. In order to evaluate the bed-load dis- 
charge from the writer’s measured values of total load discharge, the calcu- 
lations involve finding the ratio of suspended load discharge to bed-load dis- 
charge. The suspended load discharge is computed on the basis of the follow- 
ing principal assumptions: 

1. The concentration of suspended material at a distance equal to two 
grain diameters above the bed (y = 2D) may be considered a boundary condi- 
tion for the suspended load equation (Eq. 1). This concentration is found by 
dividing the bed load transport by (2D)(11.6 u\) in which u is the shear 
velocity associated with the grain resistance only. 

t 

2. The velocity distribution is expressed in terms of en , thus implying 
(a) that the von Karman constant k = 0.40 and, (b) that only the shear due to 
grain resistance affects the velocity distribution in the vertical. 

3. The exponent z of the suspended load equation is given by 


—_ WwW 
= 0.40 u, 


where w is the Settling velocity and 0.40 is Bk (see Eq. (2), p. 668-2). It is 
implied by this relation that the upward diffusion of the suspended load de- 
pends only on ux, and not the overall shear velocity U, (or Usp). 

Using these assumptions, the product of concentration and velocity may be 
integrated from y = 2D to y = d to yield the rate of suspended load transport 
as a certain multiple of the bed-load transport. Knowing this, the bed load 
may be computed from the measured total sediment discharge. 

Now each one of the three basic assumptions above is open to serious 
question especially for runs with dune-covered beds. In the first place it is 
unreasonable to apply the suspended-load equation downto an elevation of two 
grain diameters when the height of the dunes is of the order of several 
hundred grain diameters. In the second place, it should be noted that many 
investigators® have shown that the von Karman constant k for sediment-laden 
streams is substantially less than the assumed value 0.4. Data reported by 
Barton and Lin® also show that assumption 2 is poorly supported in fact for 
runs with dune-covered beds. In regard to assumption 3 their experiments 


13. “Some Aspects of Roughness in Alluvial Channels,” by Said M. Ali and 
Maurice L. Albertson, Dept. of Civil Eng., Colorado A. & M. College 
August, 1956. 

14, Actually ux introduced by assumption (1) cancels the same quantity 
arising from assumption (2) in the final computations in Einstein’s method. 
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further indicate that the theoretical exponent z based even on the total shear 
velocity U, is still larger than the observed exponent when the bed is covered 
with dunes. Since it is not uncommon to have u‘, < 0.5 U, the error in the 
shape of the suspended load distribution resulting from using a value of z 
which may be more than twice the actual value can be considerable. 

Although the gross errors in each of the above mentioned assumptions may 
tend to cancel out in the interlocking of the assumptions in the computations, 
the writer still believes that one is not justified in concluding anything very 
definite about the relation of bed load to suspended load from results of such 
a tortuous calculation. In fact, the only supporting evidence for Dr. Einstein’s 
analysis of the suspended load in reference 7 is an analysis similar to that 
described above for experiments made by Dr. Einstein in the same 10.5-inch 
flume that the writer used at the California Institute of Technology. 


Field Observations 


Drs. Einstein and Chien have correctly pointed out some of the weaknesses 
of the field examples cited by the author. There are very few field data which 
are sufficiently detailed to conclusively verify or disprove conclusions ar- 
rived at in a laboratory flume. The main difficulty with the example of the 
Colorado River at the Grand Canyon is that there is no information on the di- 
vision of the total suspended load between wash load and bed-material load, 
and there are no data on slope or grain sizes in the bed. The changes that 


_ took place during the spring flood of December, 1940 to June, 1941 probably 


did not occur in a matter of days, as indicated by Drs. Einstein and Chien, 
but in the matter of weeks and months. It seems as though this should be suf- 
ficient time for scouring the bed and changing the roughness. In this connec- 
tion, it has been observed in a laboratory flume that a system of dunes can be 
wiped out in less than one minute by a flow of a higher velocity which is in 
equilibrium only with a flat bed. 

The author recognizes that the scour of the river channel at the Grand 
Canyon may not be generally true of the entire river system. As pointed out 
by the discussers, Lane and Borland!5 found that on the Rio Grande the nar- 


_ row sections of the river tended to scour out during floods whereas the wider 


sections tended to aggrade. Although it may well be that the overall regime 
of the river is not changed, still the changes that occur in any given reach 
must be in response to the changes in the discharge and sediment load enter- 
ing that reach. Even though the changes may not proceed all the way to a new 
equilibrium, the alterations of the stream characteristics are certainly in 
that direction. 

The situation at Yuma is certainly complicated by the location of Imperial 
Dam, 15.8 miles upstream. Not only is there general degradation taking 
place below Imperial Dam as mentioned by Drs. Einstein and Chien, but there 
is also local choking of the river channel between Imperial Dam and Laguna 
Dam (about six miles downstream) due to the sludge returned from the 


desilting works. 16 By the diversion of essentially clear water from the river 


15. Ref. D. of Einstein and Chien Discussion. : ; 
16. “River Channel Conditions Imperial Dam to Laguna Dam,” Colorado River 


Front Work and Levee System, U.S. Bureau Reclamation, Region 3, 
Boulder City, Nevada, Aug. 1954. 
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to the All-American Canal the remaining water has to carry a higher concen- 
tration of sediment below Imperial Dam. In order to move this material 
down the river and preserve the channel below Imperial Dam it has been 
necessary to sluice the channel for several hours every week or two with a 
relatively high discharge (20,000 cfs or more). It is perhaps the nature of 
this sluicing operation and the varying nature of the sludge from the desilting 
works that gives the apparently erratic changes in the median grain size of 
the river bed at Yuma, without any clear-cut coarsening of the bed sediment 
there. ; 

While the writer believes that a coarsening of the bed material is not 
necessary to produce an increase in the roughness when the sediment load 
decreases, Drs. Einstein and Chien demonstrate by an example (their Table 1) 
that a change in the grain size from 0.14 to 0.35 mm can make a significant 
change in the Manning “n” for the same discharge. It is presumed that the 
source of their data marked “measured” in Table I is Reference 10, as no 
new reference has been given. However, the discussors’ use of 0.14 mm as 
the typical grain size before closure of Hoover Dam and 0.35 mm for after 
closure is not at all consistent with the observation of Dso = 0.140 mm on 
November 8, 1951 cited by them; in fact both Dso = 0.14 and Dso = 0.35 mm 
have occurred after closure. Thus, the discussors’ deduction that the change 
of the roughness at Yuma from before closure to after is due entirely to a 
change in median grain size does not appear sound. The writer believes that 
the main contributing factor to the increase in the roughness is the great re- 
duction in the bed material load whether the bed becomes slightly coarser or 
not. 


SUMMARY 


In general, this closure has: 1) attempted to explain the logic of unique- 
ness and nonuniqueness of various functional relationships; 2) answered sev- 
eral questions about procedure; 3) introduced more flume data in support of 
the writer’s basic conclusions; 4) pointed out some of the difficulties in the 
analyses presented by the discussors; 5) given further opinions on field ex- 
amples. For the reasons detailed above, the writer still adheres to all of the 
conclusions originally presented with the possible exception of No. 4(b). 

The writer would like to express his deep appreciation for all of the efforts 
of the discussers in presenting so much valuable discussion on these contro- 
versial problems. Although all of the discussers have disagreed with all or 
part of the writer’s conclusions, the writer regrets that, even after careful 
restudy of the available facts and of the discussions presented, he is unable 
to agree substantially with any of the discussers, Consequently, the closure 
has, of necessity, been a critical one. It is hoped that further information 
from both the laboratory and the field will resolve some of the problems 
. brought up in this paper; in the meantime, it is hoped that this paper has 
' served to point out the need for further research to improve our understand- | 
ing of alluvial streams. 
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Discussion of 
“RESEARCH NEEDS IN SEDIMENT HYDRAULICS” 


by Enos J. Carlson and Carl R. Miller 
(Proc. Paper 953) 


ENOS J. CARLSON, ! M. ASCE, and CARL R. MILLER,2 A.M. ASCE.—The 
writers appreciate the discussions of their paper by Messrs. McCutchan and 
Shulits. Their discussions have pointed out some very interesting factors 


_ and they have added materially to the value of the paper. 


The discussion by Arthur I. McCutchan points out the limitations of the 
USD-49 sampler in sampling a deep stream and using the imperial pint milk 
bottle. His situation where the Dawson River in Queensland rose to a height 
of 72 feet is certainly unusual. It would seem that a flood of this height would 
be very difficult to sample with the 50-pound D-49 sampler unless the velocity 
was comparatively low. The 100-pound P-46 would have certainly been more 
stable in the high velocities that probably occurred. The P-46 can be low- 
ered to the bottom, the valve opened, then raised and thereby obtain an inte- 
grated sample in one direction only. This cannot be accomplished by the 
D-49 sampler. Therefore, the P-46 can sample twice the depth that can be 
sampled by the D-49. 

Mr. McCutchan should be congratulated on using ingenuity and resources 
at hand to accomplish the job. Certainly in river hydraulics and sedimenta- 
tion work, situations arise that are different from the usual standard problems 
with standard solutions. There has never been a flood of unusual proportions 
that has not taxed the ingenuity and resourcefulness of any engineer who is 
faced with the problem of obtaining as much data as possible for use in the 
design of projects. 

Mr. McCutchan has referred to the necessity of obtaining adequate sedi- 
ment measurements during flood flows. Determining the sediment transport 


during high runoff is essential for developing an adequate sediment rating 


curve. However, the actual contribution of the floods to the mean annual 
sediment load varies considerably for different rivers. In the determination 
of mean annual sediment load by the flow-duration, sediment-rating curve 
method, the answer is governed by the combination of the sediment-rating 
curve and the log-probability plot of the available stream flow records. For 
example, in Figure 5 of the writers’ paper it can be noted that the bulk of the 
period sediment load is contributed by flows of 16,300 cfs or less. This dis- 
charge has a 3.5 percent chance of occurring during the period of record. 
Flows occurring this often would have a good chance of having an adequate 
number of sediment measurements to establish a curve. There are other 
streams where the extreme high flood flows contribute a major percentage 
of the mean annual sediment load. For example, on the Cheyenne River at 


1. Hydr. Engr., Hydr. Lab., Bureau of Reclamation, U.S. Dept. of the Interior, 


Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colo. 
2. Hydr. Engr., Hydrology Branch, Bureau of Reclamation, U.S. Dept. of the 


Interior, Denver Federal Center, Denver, Colo. 
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Hot Springs, South Dakota, the bulk of the annual sediment load is contributed 
by flows in excess of 3,500 cfs which has a 1.0 percent chance of occurrence. 
Obtaining adequate sampling data in this case is difficult. In fact, the higher 
flows may not even occur in the period of sampling record available for the 
sediment study. It is therefore, evident that the importance of the flood flows 
should be established in the determination of the average annual long-time 
sediment load of the stream. 

Mr. Shulits discussed many points which were certainly thought provoking 
and challenging to the hydraulic engineer interested in sediment engineering. 
Under the topic heading of “Bed Material Transport Computations,” Mr. 
Shulits pointed out again, the number of formulas available for computing 
bedload transport, and the divergence of opinion as to which formula works 
best for a given set of conditions. It is not uncommon to find engineers using 
the formula that will given an answer that is reasonable and which is in the 
range that is desired. Some bedload formulas do give unreasonable results 
in certain situations. 

Some comparisons of the results obtained by various bedload formulas, 
which will be helpful in evaluating the merits of each, are contained in the 
U.S. Geological Survey Report “Investigation of Sediment Transport, Middle 
Loup River at Dunning, Nebraska, 1956” which will be available as a published 
water supply paper in the near future. It is also gratifying to note that con- 
sistently good results are being obtained for total sediment load determina- 
tion by the Modified Einstein Procedure. 

There has been a large amount of data obtained on fluvial morphology on 
many projects that have never been published, both on foreign projects and 
projects in this country. If those who are connected with this work or have 
the data would publish it, a great service would be performed for the hydraulic 
engineering profession. Maybe what is needed is to make it easy for those 
who have the data to have it published. 


3. Application of Modified Einstein Procedure for Computation of Total Sedi- _ 
ment Load—American Geophysical Union Transactions, Vol. 37, No. 2 
April 1956, 


» 
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Discussion of 
“TRANSITION PROFILES IN NON-UNIFORM CHANNELS” 


by Francis F. Escoffier 
(Proc. Paper 1006) 


L. J. TISON.—1. The author’s study is of particular interest to the writer 


_ because a number of the writer’s predecessors at the University of Gand and 


the writer himself have previously made studies in the same field. The great 


_ merit of the author lies in his having extended the theory in question to the 


field of non-uniform channels. 

Apparently the publications of the writer’s predecessors in the Chair of 
Hydraulics at the University of Gand did not receive a very wide distribution. 
For that reason the writer thought it might prove interesting to describe 
briefly some of the results obtained by them and by himself. 

In these studies of water-surface profiles the practice was followed by 
taking the axis of the abscissa parallel to the bed of the channel and the axis 
of the ordinate perpendicular thereto. See Fig. 13. Under these conditions 
the equation for steady flow in a uniform channel, with a uniform distribution 
of velocities in the cross section, is written: 


5. Po 
- a3, 
ere er (52) 


where P is the wetted perimeter and C is the Chezy coefficient. The numera- 
tor N on the right side of this equation vanishes for one or more values of y 
which values we shall write Yn; similarly the denominator D vanishes for a 
value of y which we shall write Yc. 


For a given discharge there exists a value for the bottom slope 
So = Sp 
such that 
Yn = Ye = Yp 


We shall call this value the passage slope. The quantities Sp and Yp are given 
by the two equations: 
Pp 2 
Ss, = oes (53) 
Di CZ2 As 
p 
and 


‘1, Prof., Univ. of Gand, Belgium. 
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from which we obtain 
pea Ue oe (55) 
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which is the equation for the passage slope. In fact one of eq’s 53 and 54 has 
to be used with eq. 55 to determine S, and Y, for a given discharge and a 
given cross-section (in a uniform channel). For a uniform channel concave 
upward and for a constant value of C, Sp and Yp have but a single value each. 
We can theoretically imagine C to vary in such a way that several values of 
Sp will be possible, but too little is known concerning the variation of C for 
small values of y and for circular conduits flowing nearly full, to justify the 
assertion that several values are really possible. 


2. Horizontal elements, transition depths, and characteristic depths. 
These three different terms relate in fact to the same concept. The term 
‘horizontal element (element d@’horizontalité) was introduced by Boudin, Pro- 
fessor at the University of Gand, in 1863. For each form of water-surface 
profile (called by him hydraulic axes) which he obtained Boudin sought to de- 
termine whether it presented a depth for which the tangent to the water- 


surface profile is horizontal. The condition to be satisfied is 


GeO 
So... dy peer ey 
ae 2 
ToBI 
fe) gA 
This condition leads easily to 
So 
es lige OF) (=) (56) 
Teepe, CWI 


That is to say, a horizontal element exists for the depth Y,;, for which the 


quantity : assumes the value (=) k required by eq. 56. 


This is always impossible for depths that lie between the critical depth b 
dy 


and the normal depth Y, because a. is negative in that region and a horizon- 


tal element corresponds to the positive value 


Boudin at that time dealt separately with mild and steep bottom slopes. 
For mild slopes we have 


S 
woe <a |W (57) 
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It follows from eq. 5 that 


g (=) - (=) 
C2 \w k “S c2 \w ¥=v,, (58) 


Pe P d 
_and as = increases in value with Y (for cross sections that are concave up- 


W 


Ward or circular), Boudin, assuming C to be constant, concluded that 


TaN, 


that is to say a horizontal element can exist only for depths that are less than 
Yn and consequently also less than Y¢. 

For steep bottom slopes Boudin showed by similar reasoning that a hori- 
zontal element can exist only for depths that are greater than Y, and conse- 
quently greater than Yc. 

Boudin did not seek to find the conditions under which horizontal elements 
occur in the foregoing cases. The writer has shown in his “Cours d’Hydrau- 
lique” (2) that in mild-slope channels (in which C is constant) a transition 
slope or transition depth will not occur if 


S 
SE WAU x (z) (59) 
1 - %&§ fe) 


where ea is the value of = for y = 0. We see in effect that since = is an 
Wo W WwW 


increasing function of y it is impossible to satisfy eq. 56 if inequality 59 


holds true. 
Similarly, a horizontal element is impossible in a steep-slope channel if 


go aah Bay -P 
Vice SRW 


Boudin also stated that in the case of a passage slope a horizontal element 


occurs for 


The writer will return to this point. 


3. Boudin’s development was completed by Merten in his memoir of 
1906 (3). Merten clearly established a number of points in regard to passage 
slopes and stopped with the consideration of inflexion points, a matter close- 
ly related to that of transition depths. He established notably the possibility 
of such points in mild-slope channels (Boudin had recognized their existence 
for steep-slope channels). 


4. The writer took up the question of horizontal elements in his “Cours 
d’Hydraulique,” with the significant change of introducing a varying value of 
C. This coefficient in reality is not a constant but a function that increases 

: Peek 
with y. As a consequence, for small values of y the function ae is not 


necessarily a diminishing function of y, but presents an appearance like that 
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shown in Fig. 14. It follows that we obtain 0, 1, or 2 horizontal elements 


o) 
transition depths) accordingly as ———— is less than, equal to, or greater 
( : pths) gly Ts q g 
than (&) min. This result is equally applicable to cross sections that 


are concave upward and to circular cross sections. 

We should always keep in mind the fact that the study of horizontal elements 
is, in practice, greatly complicated by the fact that the variation of C with y 
is not well understood for small values of y and for values of y approaching 
the diameter in a circular section. Tests carried out by Wildox (4) show, in 
the latter case, that the theoretical variation of the normal discharge with the 
depth of water does not correspond to reality. 


5. The passage slope. 
As the writer has already stated Boudin was of the opinion that since the 
condition for the occurrence of a horizontal element is 


So 


pipet Cine: ‘gt Boel coe 
fim Se GF (F k 


and furthermore that in the case Sg = Sp 


the tangent to the water-surface profile should be horizontal for a depth equal 
to the depth of passage (i.e., in the author’s terminology for Qn = Qc =Q). 
This result is nevertheless not general. In effect, eq. 1 


dy _N 

Pr ae B ge 
yields for y = Yp 

dy _o 

Cr ous 


The application of the rule of the Marquis de l’Hospital yields: 


and the tangent to the water-surface profile for y = Yp will be horizontal if 
N ' 
ips 


(This is equivalent to 


in the author’s terminology). 
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The foregoing equation is not always satisfied. Thus ina rectangular 


channel having a width A it can be shown that 


Sp aug 
v1 - 33 dx ‘3 


It is therefore clear in that case that a horizontal element does not occur. 
However, if A approaches infinity we see that the tangent approaches a hori- 


zontal position. 


6. An additional remark in regard to passage slopes. 
The normal-depth and critical-depth profiles divide the space above the 
bottom of the channel into three regions. In the highest and the lowest of these 


regions the sign of 2 is positive but in the intermediate region it is negative. 


A bottom slope equal to the passage slope causes the intermediate region to 
vanish, and as a consequence must always be positive. All of this relates 
obviously to a uniform channel concave upward). As a result it follows that in 
this case a water-surface profile can pass through the depth Yp only with 
diminishing depths. This conclusion can be considered as a logical conse- 
quence of another property of uniform channels that are concave upward, i.e., 
that in such channels a chute (abrupt passage from a depth greater than Yc 
to one less than Yc) is impossible, whereas a jump, the inverse phenomenon, 
is possible. 

By contrast, in the case of a circular section, the existence of a passage 
slope is accompanied by a region in which i takes on negative values so 
that a water-surface profile with diminishing depths is possible. 


7. Non-uniform channels. 

Without wishing to detract from the author’s valuable work in this field the 
writer would like to indicate another method for the study of transition pro- 
files in non-uniform channels, a method that follows logically from the fore- 


going discussion. 


For a non-uniform channel eq. 1 becomes 
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This result can be used to investigate channels with simple cross sections 
(rectangular for example). 


. 
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FRANCIS F. ESCOFFIER, |! A.M. ASCE.—It appears that varied terminolo- 
gy exists in regard to the depth which the writer has called a ‘transition 
depth.” In the studies by Mouret and Lazard this depth is called the “charac- 
teristic” depth (hauteur caractéristique). In the studies by Boudin, Merten, 
and Tison a distinction is made between the case when the tangent to the 
water -surface profile is horizontal and when it is not. In the first case we 
have either 


Qn = Qc # Q 


or 


dQn é, 
OQ = Q. and dQ. =1 


and the segment of the water-surface profile passing through that depth is 
called a horizontal element (élément d’horizontalité) and although no specific 
name is assigned to this depth it is identified by the subscript n, i.e., 


ya. 
In the second case we have 
Qn =Qc =Q 


and the depth in question is called a passage depth (hauteur de passage). It 
appears to the writer that since for a given channel (with a given bottom 
slope) the depth in either case is the same the term passage depth could be 
used in both cases. 

Mr. Lazard has expressed doubt as to the reality of some of the water- 
surface profiles obtained by Mouret and the writer. The writer would like to 
point out that his profiles, and no doubt those of Mouret also, were deduced 
logically from the dynamic equation in general use for flow in open channels, 
(eq. 5 in the writer’s paper) and are therefore as valid as that equation. 
Possibly the most significant source of error arises from the neglect of the 
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curvature of filaments. For that reason the profiles become completely un- 
reliable in the vicinity of a passage through critical depth if the equation 
yields a vertical water surface. 

The importance of the velocity-distribution coefficient which has been 
stressed by Mr. Lazard, is conceded by the writer. However, it should be 
pointed out that the neglect of this coefficient is not ordinarily as great a 
source of error in non-uniform channels as it is in uniform ones. We can 
introduce this coefficient into our calculations by rewriting eq’s 50 and 51 
as follows: 


a L 


bE 2eA2 + oK2 (50" ) 
a L 
F = 2eA2 - 2K (51') 


The writer shares with Mr. Lazard the wish that laboratories interest 
themselves in the various water-surface profiles that arise from the theory 
of transition profiles and undertake to study them in models. 

The writer was interested in learning of the work done by Boudin, Merten, 
and Tison on the subject of transition depths and regrets that his own re- 
search before the writing of his paper failed to disclose their literature. The 
early date of Boudin’s work (1863) is to be noted. 

Mr. Lazard has suggested that the different types of water-surface pro- 
files that arise in the theory of transition profiles be named or designated in 
some way. Unfortunately the number of such types is so great that the list of 
names would be too long to be useful. However, the writer feels that it would 
be helpful to distinguish four types of transitions. These are illustrated by 
means of the saddleback in Fig. 15. The four terms and their counterparts 
in Fig. 15 are as follows: 


Transitional minimum EFG 
Transitional maximum HIJ 

Transitional drop AOB 
Transitional rise COD 


The first two may be called “non-singular” transitions because F and I, the 
points of intersection with the transition profile, are not singular points. On 
the other hand, the last two may be called “singular” transitions because they 
pass through the singular point O. 

Prof. Tison’s remark in regard to the possibility of a water-surface pro- 
file passing with diminishing depths through a transition profile (in a uniform > 
channel) were made with Fig. 2 in mind. This figure, which is the result of 
carelessness on the part of the writer, is quite misleading. It really corres-_ 
ponds to the condition 


dQ, 
dQ. 
rather than simply 


pou 
dQe 
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and represents a type of water-surface profile that can occur only in a closed 
conduit that is flowing nearly full. Figs. 2a and 2b which supersede Fig. 2 
were prepared to clarify this matter. The water-surface profiles in both 
Fig. 1 and Fig. 2a pass from rapid to tranquil flow whereas the one in Fig. 2b 
passes from tranquil to rapid flow. 
. Prof. Tison’s eq’s. 60, 61, and 62 provide us with another method for in- 
_vestigating the properties of transition profiles. They include the factor 
1-85 
to correct for the fact that the channel cross sections are not vertical. The 
importance of this correction increases with the slope of the channel. 
The writer wishes to thank Messrs. Lazard and Tison for their most in- 
teresting discussions. 
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Fig.2q Transition profile in uniform channel (> gee. > 0) 
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Discussion of 
“SEVEN EXPLORATORY STUDIES IN HYDRAULICS” 


by Hunter Rouse 
(Proc. Paper 1038) 


M. B. McPHERSON, ! A.M. ASCE., and R. G. DITTIG2.—These exploratory 
studies in hydraulics are noteworthy contributions to the profession. The 
authors of the various sections and the Iowa Institute of Hydraulic Research 
are to be commended for accomplishing so much in so little time. The sec- 
tion “Surface Profiles at a Submerged Overfall” was stated to be of an ex- 
ploratory nature, nevertheless it contributes a valuable extension to the 
range of previously published information. The objective of this discussion 
is to introduce some of the possible limitations or differences inherent in the 
authors’ study, and to extend the data for the case of a Froude number of one. 


“Hydraulic Jump” and “Riding Nappe” Regimes 


Previous studies of the hydraulic jump at an abrupt drop? have included a 
maximum Z/ Yo of 4, wherein z is the vertical distance between the upstream 
and downstream channel floors. The z/ yo of the authors’ study is 6.67. In 
the reference cited, Eq. (49b) was applied to the case where the toe of a 
roller-type jump is just upstream of the drop. This corresponds to the high- 
est profiles of the authors’ Fig. 8 for F =2, 3 and 4, and to the “hydraulic 
jump” demarcation curves in their Fig. 10. Equation (49a) was applied to the 
case where the toe of the roller-type jump is just downstream from the drop. 
According to Fig. 8, it does not cypear that this case occurred in the authors’ 
study. Between these extremes, the reference states that a “standing wave” 
will be obtained. In Fig. 8 the profiles for F of 3 and 4, and corresponding 
y;/ Yo Of +2 and +3 appear to have the configuration of a “standing wave.” In 
Fig. 10 this is called a “‘riding nappe.” Further, according to the trend of 
the curves in Fig. 61 of the reference,’ for F up to 4, one would expect the 
authors’ data to agree only with Eq. (49b): 


Values of y}/Yo 
F=2 F=3 F=4 


Eq. (49b) Toe of roller-type jump 


just upstream of drop.......... 2.8 4.2 5.6 
Fig. 10—Average of “rising” and 

Stalline“stailwatereay eee eas 2.0 2.8 3.9 
Eq. (49a) Toe of roller-type jump 

just downstream of drop........ 1.4 2.0 Pal 


1. Associate Prof. of Civ. Eng., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

2. Asst. Prof. of Civ. Eng., Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 

3. “Design of Channel Expansions,” by Hunter Rouse, B. V. Bhoota and En- 
Yun Hsu, Trans. ASCE, Vol. 116 (1951), p. 360. 
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The above values for Eq. (49b) are within the “hydraulic jump” regime of 
Fig. 10, and those for Eq. (49a) are within the “riding nappe” regime. It 
would appear, therefore, that the regime characteristics for z/Yo of 6.67 dif- 
fer from those previously obtained for a range of z/ Yo Of 1 to 4. 


“Plunging Nappe” Regime 


According to Moore,4 a “plunging nappe” (i.e., “submergence” of a jump 
located in the downstream channel) should be expected for a ventilated lower 
nappe and Froude number of 1, so long as y{/z is not less than -0.61. In ad- 
dition, for yt/ Yo = -0.02, and with a ventilated lower nappe and F = 1, the 
depth of water under the lower nappe was only 0.69z; and a depth equal to z 
was not obtained until y;/ Yo =+0.68°. In the lowest photo of Fig. 9 the space 
under the lower nappe appears to be filled with water. It is assumed that the 
data of the authors’ study are for a non-ventilated lower nappe, and that the 
space beneath the lower nappe was always filled with water. 

Evaluation of the brink depth for F =1 to F = 10.6, with a ventilated lower 
nappe, has been presented by Rouse.® Did the authors’ profile data for a 
“plunging nappe” include measurements of the brink depth? 


Application to Broad Crested Weirs 
(Calculated F equal to unity) 


Diversion structures, such as cofferdams and cooling-water intake dams, 
are often constructed of sheet piling and have a horizontal crest and square 
edges. In theabsence of adequate stream bed protection below such a struc- 
ture a “plunging nappe” would seriously erode any tractable downstream ma- 
terial. The authors’ study demonstrates the fact that a tailwater level in the 
vicinity of the crest is needed to deflect the main flow away from the down- 
stream channel floor. 

The remainder of this discussion pertains to weirs with proportionately 
narrow crests, where the headwater above the crest, H, is greater than about 
three-tenths the breadth of the weir, L (see Fig. 1). For the case of a 
“plunging nappe” and a constant H, a decrease in the weir breadth will result 
in a steeper water surface profile over the crest, and the flow entering the 
tailwater should also assume a steeper angle. One would therefore expect a 
narrow weir with a given z/y, to exhibit at least two different effects: (1) as 
the H/L ratio increases, the yt/ Yo ratio required to avoid a “plunging nappe” 
should increase, and (2) a small surface roller, or hydraulic jump, should be 
obtainable despite the fact that the computed F 4s approximately unity. 

In conjunction with this discussion tests were performed in a 1.50 ft. wide 
flume on seven different weirs, with L varying from 0.43 to 1.00 ft. and z 
varying from 0.28 to 1.00 ft. No ventilation was provided, and the space 
under the lower nappe was filled with water for all data reported. With a 
4, ‘Energy Loss at the Base of a Free Overfall,” by Walter L. Moore, Trans. 

ASCE, Vol. 108 (1943), p. 1358. 
5.-*Flow geometry at Straight Drop Spillways,” by Walter Rand, ASCE Proc. 

Sep. No. 791, Sept. 1955, p. 791-5. 

6. “Discussion of Energy Loss at the Base of a Free Overfall, ” by Hunter 

Rouse, Trans. ASCE, Vol. 108 (1943), p. 1386. 
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TABLE 1 - Summary of Weir Test Results 


2/y H/L Values of y/yo 
: ,; (1) (2) 3) hh 

2,00 0.35 1.05 0.75 1.58 1.60 
" 0.5) 0.92 0.76 52 we 
u 0.78 0.96 0.78 Ou are 

3.00 O37 0.76 0.37 Cy, 1.53 
x 055 O79 0.50 1.5 1.7 
" Oa 0.80 0.38 ee ore 

h.00 0.28 0.60 0.04 1.55 1.39 
u Ool1 0.61 0.10 ees AL SAS 
" 0.62 OLG7? B20. Ol 1.8 Sue 
" 0.78 0.68 0.03 ay fas J 

5.00 0.38 O. 5 =0.03 1.51 1.35 
ui 0.50 0.45 -0.18 Leb iat 
" 0.76 0.65 0.06 1.53 -- 

6.67 0.16 O52 0g 0, LO ae 52 1.45 
" 0.23 CaO), SEO NE 1.58 que 
" 0.38 O12 «0,32 33 1.20 


(1) Rising tailwater - riding nappe starts, 

(2) Falling tailwater - plunging nappe starts, 

(3) Rising tailwater - small roller forms on crest, 
(4) Falling tailwater - small roller on crest ceases. 


H = measured head above weir crest — 
yz = measured tailwater relative to weir crest 


yore , where q=measured discharge, cfs/# 


Fig. | - Definition Sketch - Broad Crested Weirs 
(Square corners; horizontal crest 
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rising tailwater, the following phases were noted in the order given: 
|(a) plunging nappe; (b) riding roller (within a very short range of tailwater) 
|(c) riding nappe (standing wave)—well downstream from the crest; (d) flat 
|tailwater--over the weir crest and for a considerable distance downstream; 
(e) riding nappe (standing wave)--immediately downstream from the crest; 
| feeble roller-on, or immediately adjacent to, the crest. 

With a falling tailwater the same phases were noted, but in the reverse order, 
| For the lower H/L values each of the above phases were more clearly de- 
ifined than at the higher H/L values (greater than about 0.5). 
The test results are summarized in Table 1, and are plotted in Fig. 2. 
The lines of demarcation between a plunging nappe and a riding nappe appear 
to be independent of the magnitude of H/L, for the ranges tested. This is 
contrary to what was expected. It should be noted that there is reasonably 
good agreement with the two points for F = 1 from Fig. 10 of the authors’ 
paper. Fora z/ Yo Of 6.67 only small values of H/L were attainable with the 
equipment available. The results obtained give some indication of the dis- 
‘placement which might be expected in the lower curves of Fig. 10 for a range 
of z/yo from 2 to 5. 

The uppermost curve in Fig. 2 is for the occurrence of the feeble roller 
On, or immediately adjacent to, the crest. The companion curve indicates the 
termination of that roller for a falling tailwater. It was found that the onset 
of submergence (where submergence is characterized by a continuously rising 
headwater with a rising tailwater) coincided closely with the occurrence of the 
roller. In the range of H/L from 0.3 to 0.5 submergence occurred at the 
same time that the roller formed. For an H/L of about 0.6 submergence im- 
mediately preceded the formation of the roller. For the highest H/L value 
attained (approximately 0.8) submergence began in the lower riding nappe 
regime but was of no practical significance until the roller was formed. 
Therefore, the uppermost curve of Fig. 2 can be regarded as a nominal lower 
limit of submergence for the case of a rising tailwater. 


> 


ES PADERI!. —Owing to an interest of long standing, the writer joins in the 
discussion on the seventh study, “Influence of Slope and Roughness on the 
Free Overfall,” by J. W. Delleur, J. C. I. Dooge, and K. W. Gent (E. M. 
Laursen, Adviser). 

This interest began with the classic publications by Boss(1) and Rouse(2) 
(1933) concerning a channel with horizontal bottom and is illustrated by what 
was reported in the Bulletin, “Hydraulic Research,” edited by the Interna- 
tional Association for Hydraulic Research, Delft, Pays-Bas, Volume 9, for 
the year, 1953 (page 195) and Volume 10 for the year, 1954 (page 191). _The 
importance of this subject, which concerns a region of the channel which may 
be said to be crucial—as it is where various hydraulic phenomena occur 
(backwater, free overfall, transformation of energy from one form into 
another, energy dissipation, etc.)--justifies the interest. Further investiga - 
tions on the above phenomena show that there is considerable scientific and 
technical application. Soe 

In 1952 the writer resumed (with the highly valuable contribution of 
A.N.I.D.E.L.) his own theoretical (with the application of the momentum and 
continuity principle) and experimental studies in a wooden, freely tilting 
channel, 6 meters long, 0.20 meters wide, and 0.20 meters deep. Since then 
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he has performed at intervals, in the Laboratory of Hydraulic Institute of the 
University of Pisa, experiments in a glass-walled tilting flume, 9 meters 
long, 0.50 meters wide, 0.50 meters deep, and with unitarian discharges up 
to 0.2000 cubic meters per second per meter. These values agree closely 
with the flume dimensions and the discharge values investigated by the 
authors. 

Of the experiments performed by the writer on the horizontal bottom and 
the positive and negative slopes with slopes i from -0.003 (adverse slope) 
to 40.0055, results and first analytic and graphic elaboration concerning the 
horizontal bottom(3) and the mild slopes cases(4) have been published. The 
experimental investigation referring to more than 15 profiles was also ex- 
tended upstream of the critical section, and the discharges were always 
measured by the volumetric method. 

Because of their peculiarity, the writer has preferred to separate the ex- 
perimental results concerning the mild slopes from those concerning the 
steep slopes, according to discharge and water depth. With additional data 
already determined, the elaboration of experimental fesults proceeds. 

In the aforementioned report by the authors, the writer has found particu- 
larly interesting the application of the momentum principle because of its 
relative simplicity as the result of experiments. This application included 
the introduction of factors, K,, Kz, etc., which are ratios of real and refer- 
ence (opportunely selected) quantities. In this, as in other branches of hy- 
draulics, a remarkable contribution to the practical resolution of the problem 
under examination can be had by the introduction of the factor K when the 
value of the said factor can be easily determined by the experimental or 
theoretical methods. (A particularly favorable case occurs when the K factor 
is nearly constant in the zone under consideration.) 

The writer wishes to state that this contribution by the authors and those 
by others should enlarge our knowledge of this important and complex subject 
on either the theoretical side or the experimental side. This will allow more 
and more profitable results with regard to technical applications. 
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Discussion of 
| “FLOOD PROTECTION OF CANALS BY LATERAL SPILLWAYS” 
: 


by Harald Tults 

| (Proc. Paper 1077) 
; 

i 


__ VEN TE CHOW,! A.M. ASCE.--The writer is interested in the hydraulic 

_ treatment on the nature of flow along the lateral spillway. Here is an ex- 
ample to show how the energy principle as well as the momentum principle 

can be applied to a hydraulic problem and both give the same result. In fact, 
both principles should produce the same result. 

For a spacially varied flow, there is a need to distinguish the problem of 
the flow with an increasing flow from that with a decreasing flow. The 
lateral spillway as treated by the author belongs to the latter type. An ex- 
ample of the former type is the lateral-spillway channel. 

In the case of a lateral-spillway channel that is designed for a spacially 
gradually varied flow with increasing discharge, either the energy principle 
or the momentum principle can be used. In solving such a problem, however, 
the total momentum is generally assumed unchanged whereas the energy con- 
tent will be affected by the added water. Therefore, the use of the momentum 
principle is more simple and suitable. In other words: 

(a) The problem can be solved by the direct application of the momentum 
principle. 

(b) The problem can be solved by the energy principle but there is a need 
for the correction for the energy brought in by the added water. In deriving 
a differential equation for the flow profile, the energy due to the added dis- 
charge dQ per elementary distance dx should be added to the total energy 
along the length of the channel during the time interval dt. This kinetic 
energy per pound of water is equal to (mass)(velocity)*/g (unit weight of 
water)(volume) = (wdQdt)(a@V*)/gwAdx = aVdQ/gA, in which w is the unit 

‘weight of water, the energy correction coefficient, V the mean velocity of 
flow, A the water area of the flow, and g the gravitational acceleration. Thus, 
by adding this term to the general Bernoulli equation, the result will be the 
same as that produced by the momentum principle. 

In using either (a) the momentum principle or (b) the energy principle, the 
differential equation of the flow profile in prismatic channels may be ex- 


pressed by 


2 2 
- §$ - 2x 
ay. pnt Banta ace A AL (D-1) 
# 1 = & Q°/gA°D 


in which So is the bottom slope, S the friction slope determined by an energy 
formula, q the increased discharge per unit length of the channel, and D the 
hydraulic depth defined as the water area divided by the top width. When 
the momentum principle is applied, a momentum coefficient 8B should have 
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been used instead of a, provided S is evaluated by a formula also based on 
the momentum principle. Since S is computed by an energy formula, it is 
correct to use @. 

For the convenience of numerical integration, Eq. D-1 can be converted to 
an expression used by Hinds(12) for the drop in water surface: 


V 
Ay oe OLN) Bhat = Ane (D-2) 
z(Q] + Qo) 81 


In the case of a lateral spillway as described by the author, the total 
energy is assumed unchanged whereas the momentum will be changed due to 
the diversion of water. Therefore, the energy principle will be found much 
simpler and suitable. As demonstrated by the author: 

(a) The problem can be solved directly by the energy principle. 

(b) The problem can be solved by the momentum principle, but there is a 
need for the correction for the momentum being carried away by the diverted 
water. Consequently, the momentum expressed by Eq. (4) should be sub- 
tracted from, instead of “added” to, the total momentum difference by 
Eq. (3). 

The use of either the energy principle or the momentum principle will re- 
sult in a differential equation of the flow profile for a spacially gradually 
varied flow with decreasing discharge as follows: 


dyer tec Be aehec CX aa/ea® 
lene oR CEE PELE Ie a oO 
1 = &Q"/eAD 


It is interesting to note that the difference between Eqs. D-1 and D-3 lies 
only in the coefficient of the third term in the numerator of the right-hand 
side of the equations. 

For the convenience of numerical integration, the writer has derived an 
equation similar to Eq. D-2 but for flow of decreasing discharge: 


O Q1 (V7 +Vo2) Av Ag 
A = (1 = 
sy B(Q, + Q) Zeus} aA ih See 


which should agree with Eq. 6 obtained by the author. 

The application of either the energy principle or the momentum principle 
to the spacially gradually varied flow depends on the assumption and condition 
of the problem. For example, the overland flow on a flat surface due to rain- 
fall is a spacially varied flow of increasing discharge. In accordance with the 
previous discussion, Eq. D-1 should apply. However, for the practical reason 
of ignoring the raindrop-momentum, an equation belonging to the type of 
Eq. D-3 has been developed and used in analyses. ; 

The author is to be complimented for collecting and supplying ample in- 
formation on the design of lateral spillways for the benefit of practicing engi- 
neers. 


2. “The Surface-Profile of Overland Flow,” by C. F. Izzard, Trans. Amer. | 
Geophys. Union, Pt. VI, pp. 959-968, 1944. . 
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Corrections: 


_p. 1077-2, footnote 2 should be “Mitteilungen aus dem Dresdner Fluss- 
ulaboratorium,” a/ Forschungsarbeiten auf dem Gebiete des Ingenieur- 
;, Nos. 200 and 201, Berlin, 55 pp, 1917... etc. 


p 1077-3, the first negative sign on the right-hand side of Eq. (3) should 
pos tive. 
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Discussion of 
' “THE PROBLEM OF RESERVOIR CAPACITY 
i FOR LONG-TERM STORAGE” 


by A. Fathy and Aly S. Shukry 
(Proc. Paper 1082) 


MIKHAIL S. HANNA!.—In the writer’s view, the paper by Messrs. Fathy 

nd Shukry on the problem of long-term storage gives a very lucid account of 
e fundamental factors in that problem. There are, however, a few points to 
7hich he would like to draw attention. 

The first point is that, despite the difference in the lines of approach fol- 
owed, there is a very close similarity between the expression of the ideal 
ange arrived at the authors in Eq. (18) and Dr. Hurst’s formula (5). Ac- 
ording to the authors, 


1-m 
R = Ma (4) (18) 


nd according to Hurst, 


R 


ul 
Q 
a 


(5) 


Thus the standard deviation (0%), which appears in (5), is replaced in (18) 
y the quantity (c Mg) which, by the authors’ relation (16), should be the 
iaximum negative deviation of one observation. Furthermore, the index k 
1 (5), to which Dr. Hurst assigns the universal value 0.72, is replaced by a 
ariable index (1-m), wherein the value of m has to be determined for each 
henomenon independently. The value given to k by Dr. Hurst amounts to 
Xing the value of m at 0.28. 

The second point concerns the questions of the correction for sub-annual 
uctuations in the supply or the demand and flood-relief storage. In speaking 
bout the former question, the authors have stated that in the majority of 
ases the need for a correction may be eliminated by a certain choice of the 
ate at which the hydraulic year is supposed to begin. That statement needs 
ome clarification. The cases to which it applies are those where flood- 
orage is provided in full, i.e., without automatic spilling. The proposed 
igh-level reservoir at Aswan belongs to that class. The principles govern- 
i design in such a case may be briefly demonstrated as follows: 

Let us suppose, for the sake of simplicity, that the draft remains constant 
roughout the year and that there is a sub-annual variation in the supply 
ith a low stage from the first of January to the end of June and a high stage 
iring the remaining six months. 

Supposing further that the supply also remains ose during each of its 
10 stages, the correct storage capacity needed to guarantee a given draft 
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would be directly obtainable by a half-yearly account. It is clear that an ac- 
count based on a time-unit during which both the supply and the draft remain 
constant would not need any correction for sub-annual fluctuations. 

Now, let the cumulated departures of the half-yearly observations from 
their mean for a certain series of years be as shown by the solid line in 
Fig. A. The maximum deficit within that period will be the range between 
the two points a and b. 

If the time-unit were taken as one solar year, the plot of the cumulated 
departures would be as shown by the dash-dot line, and the maximum deficit 
would be the range between the points a and d. That range is smaller than 
the true range by an amount de. 

If the time-unit were taken as one hydraulic year (beginning with the high 
stage in the supply) the plot of the cumulated departures would appear as 
shown by the dashed line, and the maximum deficit would be given by the 
points c and b. The range between these two points is smaller than the true 
range by an amount cf, 

It is clear that in the second case sub-annual and flood storages become 
virtually one and the same thing. Since flood storage would, as a rule, be 
determined with respect to the highest anticipated flood, the extra capacity 
provided should cover the correction for sub-annual fluctuation that may be 
needed in any year. 

There are, however, certain conditions to be satisfied if flood regulation 
is to be carried out successfully. It is obvious that the total supply of the 
year preceding the point where the deficit period begins according to the 
annual account (point c in Fig. A) must be greater than or, at least, equal to 
the total requirements. If it were less the beginning of the deficit period 
would be shifted back. Thus, in order not to spill any water unnecessarily, 
regulation in that year should be so arranged that a volume at least equal to 
the deficit in the supply below the requirements in the low stage be retained 
in the reservoir at the date on which that deficit begins. Thus spilling would 
be confined to the actual excess of the total supply of the year over the total 
requirements. At the same time, that regulation should be such that neither 
the prescribed maximum storage nor the maximum permissible escapage 
discharge (which is fixed with regard to conditions in the downstream channe 
be exceeded. 

The application of such a regulation to a given set of observations is easy 
In practice, however, we should have to begin regulation in any year with 
little or no advance knowledge of the states of either the high stage or the lo 
stage of the natural supply. Forecasts of that supply would be needed for the 
longest possible period ahead, and suitable sliding scales would have to be 
applied to fulfil the required conditions as closely as possible. 

The third point to which the writer would like to draw attention concerns 
the computation of the capacity needed in the Aswan High-Dam scheme. An 
account of the hydrological computations on which the official design is base 
has been published by the Sadd El-Aali (High Dam) Authority in 1955. A dis. 
cussion of the design itself would be out of place herein but a brief review of 
the methods used in the computation may be useful on the present occasion. 

The computation is based on Dr. Hurst’s “century storage” theory, where 
the ideal range is first determined for a working period of 100 years with th 
aid of the universal formula (6). The storage needed to guarantee a given _ 
draft less than the mean is then calculated as a certain fraction of that rang 
with the aid of an empirical rule such as that given in Eq. (8). In the report 
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inder review, a new rule was adopted in the form: 


| S M-D 
| log 10 (®) =~ 0.08°=..1.05 a) (27) 


here D is the draft, which must obviously include storage losses. 

In working out R, the mean and the standard deviation were taken from the 
‘xésting record for 84 years. The values found were 93 and 19.8 
milld.m*/ annum, respectively, for the last two and 331 milliards for the 


range.“ That computation, however, was followed by the remark: 


“It is to be noted that this value (of the range) is lower than would be found 
from the past record of Aswan alone since this gave an unusually high 
value of R. However, the equation (6) gives the most likely value for the 
future.” 


Perhaps not everybody would agree to that statement. In the writer’s 
pinion, a record of 84 years duration would give a far more likely value for 
he future than an empirical universal rule. 

Apart from that, there is another source of uncertainty in the choice of 
00 years in particular as the length of the working period. It is evident that 
f we took a working period of 50 or 150 years, the range and all the figures 
lerived therefrom would be considerably altered. 

Anyhow, the next step taken was to compute the draft corresponding to a 
torage of 70 millds. By (27) that draft was found to be 82 millds./annum. 

n adopting a working draft of 70, the margin of 12 was presumably left to 
Over storage losses. The treatment of losses as an overhead allowance 
Onstitutes a fundamental difference between the method used and that sug- 
ested by Messrs. Fathy and Shukry. 

Next a computation was given to justify the choice of a capacity of 70 
aillds. through consideration of the increments of storage losses corres- 
onding to successive increments in the draft above 82 millds./ann. It was 
hown that the gain in effective draft corresponding to an increase of capacity 
rom 70 to 110 millds. would be only about one milliard. That result, how- 
ver, is suggestive of the possibility that the capacity of 70 millds. itself 
light not be economical. Taking a capacity of 45 millds., for example, the 
ross draft according to (27) would be 78.2 millds./annum. At that capacity 
1e actual volume in the reservoir would be 75 milliards (including the dead 
torage of 30 millds.). The corresponding reservoir area minus natural 
iver area under the reservoir? is 2660 km?. Assuming a rate of loss per 
ear equivalent to a depth of 3 metres on the water surface, the annual loss 
t full storage level would be 8 millds. Hence the effective draft would be, 

t least, 


78.2 - 8.0 = 70.2 millds./ann. 


Now, with a working capacity of 70 millds. the actual volume in the reser- 
yir would be 100 millds. The excess reservoir area at that volume is 


It may be noted that the standard deviation is much lower than the ob- 
‘served maximum negative deviation in the supply of one year, which is 

51 millds./ann. 

That deduction is made because the natural supply, as observed at Aswan, 
already includes losses from the river surface. 
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, $300 km? and the corresponding loss is 9.9 millds./annum. The gross draft 
according to (27) works out at 81.8 millds./annum. Hence the effective draft 
would be 


81.8 - 9.9 = 71.9 millds./ann. 


_ Thus, the gain in effective draft for an increase of 25 milliards in the 
capacity would be only 1.7 millds./annum. 
_ The optimum capacity should, of course, be determined with reference not 
‘to capacity-yield increments but to cost-yield increments. It does not seem 
that the latter consideration was taken into account. 

The foregoing observations are put forward solely in order to stress the 
need for a final liquidation of the long-term storage problem towards which 
a good deal of ground has been covered in the paper under discussion. 


: 
' 


M. GAMAL MOSTAFA,! A.M. ASCE.—The paper introduces a method of 
computation for the required live storage in a long-term storage reservoir 
which will guarantee a certain annual draft. In this field Hursts’2,3 pioneer 
work has been widely acknowledge. The authors’ line of approach yields, in 
general, smaller values for the required live storage. 

For illustration of their method, the authors chose the case of Egypt’s 
Sadd-el-Aali (Aswan High-Dam). They gave Fig. 13 for the relation between 
the necessary storage and the required draft for its reservoir. 

The Sadd-el-Aali is a multiple use dam which will serve three major pur- 
poses; irrigation, flood control and production of power. Its final design is a 
rock-fill with an impervious core, horizontal blanket, vibrated dune sand and 
filter, grout curtain cut-off descending to bed rock, and a heavily reinforced 
concrete crest protector. The feasibility of this design has long been es- 
tablished and approved by an International Board of Consultants in Nov. 1954, 
and by the Experts of The International Bank in 1955. 

The major items in construction costs of the Sadd-el-Aali Project are the 
upstream cofferdam, the foundation, the diversion tunnels, and the hydro- 
electric power plants, all of which will not be affected by a small decrease in 
dam height. The authors suggest that a 45 milliards of live storage instead of 
the design 70 milliards would be enough for the Sadd-el-Aali reservoir. This 
would reduce the total capacity by 25 milliards, while saving only about 1% 
of the construction cost of the dam. However, a 45 milliards live storage may 
Cause a great loss in agriculture if a series of low years such as those which 
actually happened in 1912, 13, and 1914, were to be repeated in the future—a 
matter which is quite probable. The minimum live storage which would 
guarantee a 70 milliards annual draft if no worse case of low years is pro- 
vided for, should be equal to the total deficit in the supply during these years, 
which can be estimated as follows: 


1. Chf. Engr., Sadd-el-Aali Dept., Cairo, Egypt. 
2. Hurst, H. E. “Long-Term Storage of Reservoirs” Transactions ASCE, 


1951. ; : 
3. Hurst, H. E. “Methods of Using Long-Term Storage in Reservoirs” The 


Institution of Civil Engineers, London, 1956. 
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Natural Irrigation Reservoir 


River Demands Losses Net 
1912 Timely season 11 26 5 +20 
Untimely season 61 44 4 +13 
1913 Timely season 9 26 4.5 -21.5 
Untimely season 35 44 3.0 -12.5 
1914 Timely season t 26 3 -22 
Total -63 Mirds. 


The 63 milliards is therefore the minimum live storage that would meet a 
series of low years as 1912, 13 and 1914. 

A trial regulation over a series of years similar to the past 54 years 
(1899-1953) taken in the order in which they had occurred revealed that a 
reservoir capacity of 70 milliards would have been needed to guarantee a 
steady annual flow equal to the mean. If, however, the sequence of occurrence 
in these years were changed, a matter which could not be ruled out as im-~ 
possible, a regulation over the sequence 1899-1915, 1939-1953, 1916-1936, 
showed that for a steady annual flow equal to the mean a reservoir live 
capacity of 125 milliards would have been needed. For the series 1916-38, 
1899-1915, 1939-1953, this figure was found to be 126 mirds. 

The seventy milliards live storage therefore contains no exaggeration but 
is a reasonable estimation of the necessary live storage for the Sadd-el-Aali 
reservoir. 


Y. M. SIMAIKA, ! and N. BOULOS?.—The writers have read with particular 
interest the paper by Messrs. A. Fathy and Aly S. Shukry as they have both 
had a share in the investigations connected with the problem of reservoir 
capacity for long-term storage. 

The authors took it as an assumption made by Hurst that when N =2, 

R 


po 1. Actually this is not an assumption, since for any two observations of 


a variable, it can be shown mathematically that R = 9. 
Furthermore, on the remark made by the authors that formula (5) was not 


justifiable because = 1 when N =2 was far from being satisfied in relation 


(2) of the random events “for which there was a theoretical foundation,” the 
writers should comment here that relation (2) is not a purely mathematical — 
one, but it is an approximation deduced by Hurst, Black and Simaika(7) based 
on some probability considerations and it is only near to the truth when N is 
a fairly big number. But when N is as small as 2, relation (2) should break 
down. 

In the Nile Basin Vol. vu. ,(? sixty separate phenomena in about 90 series 
including river discharges, rainfall, temperature and pressure from stations 
scattered all over the world were dealt with indiscriminately. The : 


1. Technical Adviser, Ministry of Public Works, Cairo, Egypt, formerly 
under Secretary of State, Cairo, Egypt. i 

2. Director of Observations, Nile Control Dept., Ministry of Public Works, 
Cairo, Egypt. 
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observations were fairly represented by the equation: 
— = 1.65 JN (27) 


which is practically the same as equation (15) deduced by the authors. 

In the attempt to settle the relation between R,o and N more long term 
records of rainfall, temperature, atmospheric pressure, lake levels, annual 
growth of tree rings, varves, etc., were considered by Hurst who found that 


in all cases there was a linear relation between log : and log N. About 700 


separate values of k were computed and it was found that individual values 
have a distribution which is approximately normal. The extreme values of k 
were 0.46, and 0.96 and the average 0.73 + 0.006. 
The procedure adopted by the authors in order to arrive at equation (15) 
is, in the opinicn of the writers, another proof of the uniformity of character 
: of physical phenomena. 
: In page 7 the authors thought it “inadvisable to rely on formulae derived 
through taking averages for a large number of phenomena.” In this respect 
the writers may refer to the test mentioned by one of them in the contribu- 
tion to the discussion of Hurst’s “Methods of Using Long-Term Storage in 
-Reservoirs”(8). p. 557. The test consisted in dividing long series of physi- 
Cal phenomena into periods of equal duration. A prediction for k was made 
from the former subperiod of the phenomeron and another prediction made 
from the average for all physical data (k =0.73). In 16 out of 19 individual 
| physical phenomena, the prediction made from the average proved nearer to 
the actual than the prediction made from the former subperiod of the same 
Phenomenon. When all the 184 subdivisions were dealt with, the probable 
‘error of a single observation of k from the average was * 0.060 phate the 
probable error of those derived from the preceding periods was * 0.075. 

On the question of the capacity S, the principal suggestion made by the 
authors to deal with each phenomenon independently from all other phe- 
‘nomena is misleading since the value of S will depend to a big extent on the 
order of the record of observations of the phenomenon. It is clear that the 
order will not be repeated. A test for this treatment would be to divide a 
long-term record to subperiods and compare S predicted by such method 
from former subperiods with actual value of S. The test is done on the 
Aswan Discharges 1870 to 1956, 87 years of record. Those are divided into 
‘three equal subperiods. The maximum deficit S is calculated for various 
values of the draft B which is taken to include losses. Predictions of S called 
Se corresponding to various values of the draft are deduced from former 
‘subperiods and the percentage deviation from the actual is calculated. 

Another prediction is made according to Hurst’s formulae 


z Nets (28) 


and 


= 0.94 - 0.96 V(M - B)/a (29) 


by] ua 


which are slightly different from (6) and (8) quoted by the authors as the 
former represent the means for all natural events while the latter refer to 
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special groups of natural events. The difference is practically insignificant 
in the comparison. All the information for any prediction is taken from the 
immediately preceding subperiod. 

Predicted values of storage S (called S;) and their percentage deviations 
from the actual are calculated in Table IV. 

Such tests give an idea of the probable deviation of forecasts from what 
will occur and at the same time make a fair comparison between the two 
methods of the prediction. The results of the test are: 


1) For the second subperiod 1899 to 1927. 
Both predictions, S,; and Sz are zero for any draft below the mean of 
the period; consequently our method fails to compare the two predic- 
tions. 

2) For the third subperiod 1928 to 1956. 
The predictions S, are nearer than Sz to the actual in four out of the six 
calculated stages. In two stages S2 is nearer than S;; 

The average deviation of S,; from S =+ 3% and the average deviation 

of S2 =+ 38%. 


Another test of the same nature is made with the observations of New York 
rainfall 1826 to 1945, a record of 120 years. The record is divided into two 
periods of 60 years each. The computation for the test is shown in (Table V). 


The results of the New York rainfall test are: 


For the second subperiod 1885 to 1945. 
The predictions S; are nearer than Sz to the actual in all the 9 cases con- 
sidered. 

The average deviation of S, from the actual =+ 102%, while the average 
deviation of Sz from the actual =+ 256%. 


In the case of the proposed High Dam at Aswan it would therefore be un- 
wise to ignore Hurst’s equations which, up to the present time are the best 
means at our disposal for long term predictions of R and S. 


Capacity of the High Dam at Aswan 


The authors state that the 70 milliards assigned by the High Dam authority — 
to the live storage is too large and claim (p. 27) that the most economical 
capacity is 45 milliards. We do not agree with the authors in their conclu- 
sion as it is based on one single phenomenon and not on the average of a large 
number of phenomena. The function of the High Dam will be three fold: 


a) To guarantee the biggest annual quota to meet the irrigation require- 
ments in the future. 

b) To produce the biggest possible hydro-electric power. 

c) To protect Egypt against the danger of the highest floods thus reducing 
the spilling of clear water and the possible degradation downstream. 


All of these demand that the reservoir should be as big as possible within” 
the limit when the increase of the extra losses will be more than balanced by © 
the increase of the quota. Hurst and Black found that the optimum of the 
reservoir would be a live capacity of 70 milliards which would guarantee an 
annual quota of 82 milliards including Sudan requirements and unavoidable 
losses, and that an increase of 1 milliard in the quota could be produced by 


. 
a 
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Ta Boe IV. 
PREDICTIONS OF S. 
ASWAN DISCHARGES IN MILLIARDS OF CUBIC METRES. 
~“ {Maximum ,; Prediction according Prediction 


Deficit to Hurst's formulae withohbt formulae 
(actual) = 
=) 


So 2 


S a 


fro Onto 16985. NW =929;) Mi= 110s) 0 = 13.8; Rk = 97 


108 78 | 
104 42 | 
100 24 

No former information 
96 16 | | 
82 (e) 


ge 1899 to 1927; N= 29; M=83; GC=24.1; R = 62 
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PAs Del Ee Vis 


PREDICTION OF 5. 


NEW YORK RAINFALL IN INCHES. 


Taximum 
Deficit 
(Actual) 


reaiction accoraing 


Drart to Hurst's formulae 


1826 to 1885 N = 60; M = 41.5; Ce=F6). os R = 108 
4lL 95 

40.5 82 

40 70 

3925 60 

39 50 No former information 

3265 41 

38 34 

yea 28 

27 23 


1856 to 1945 N = 60; M = 42.5; Capel: R = 84 
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an additional 40 milliards in the capacity but any further increase would 
actually reduce the draft. (9) 

It should be here stated that the reduction suggested by the authors in the 
live capacity of the reservoir to 45 milliards will reduce the cost by only a 
small amount since the main cost of the High Dam is in the construction of 
the cofferdam, tunnels and the foundation. 
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Discussion of 
“GRAPHICAL DETERMINATION OF WATER-SURFACE PROFILES” 


by Francis F. Escoffier 
(Proc. Paper 1114) 


VEN TE CHOW,! A.M. ASCE.—In the method described by the author, a 

_ curve of the varied flow function is plotted for a given hydraulic exponent n 
and the Bakhmeteff equation is solved graphically. In this procedure, a graph- 
ical interpolation is employed, and thus a direct solution of the depth of water 
at the end of a reach of prescribed length is made possible. This method re- 
places a trial and error procedure which is required in an algebraic solution 
of the Bakhmeteff equation. 

In the Bakhmeteff method, (1) the change of the critical slope within a small 
range of the varying depth in each reach is assumed constant. If the critical 
slope changes from one range to the other in a given reach in an appreciable 
amount, values of 0, 8, and w should no longer be assumed constant except 
for a very approximate solution. Consequently, the graphical procedure 
which requires the construction of a straight line having a slope equal to w 
becomes inapplicable. In such a case, it is suggested that 7 be plotted against 
wB in rectangular coordinates as shown in Fig. D-1. Thus, a given value of 
7 - wB will appear in the resulting diagram as a straight line having a slope 
angle equal to 459. As shown in Fig. D-1, the value of I,2 is represented by 
the vertical displacement between the two lines representing cross sections 
1 and 2. 

In a method described by the writer, (2) the variation in values of @, 8B, 
and w is automatically implied in the surface-profile equation. This equation 
may be expressed as follows: 


Iie = [M2 - F(n2)] - (mi - F(”)] 
in which 
F(n) =B+t (¥e/¥o)™ (j/n) By 


in which Pi is a hydraulic exponent such that the critical discharge varies 
with yM/2 j =n/ pp - m+1), and Bz is the varied flow function in which 9 
is replaced by n"/J and n by j. The graphical procedure suggested by the 
author is equally applicable to the writer’s method by plotting 7 against 
F(7) as shown in Fig. D-1. 

In applying the graphical procedure to channels of adverse elope the 
author has recommended the use of a table published by Matzke.(2) It is to 
be noted that Matzke’s table covers a range of n from 3.0 to 4.0. Aer broad- 
ening the scope of application, the writer has prepared a table\’~-*/ which 
covers a wider range of n from 2.0 to 5.5. 


1. Research Associate Prof. of Hydr. Eng., Dept. of Civ. Eng., and member of 
Teaching Faculty, Graduate College, Univ. of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
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It may be also noted that a chart similar to Fig. 8 in the paper has been 
published by the writer(7) with the depth-base ratio and depth-diameter ratio 


plotted in a logarithmic scale. 
The author is to be complimented for introducing a time-saving procedure 


for the determination of water-surface profiles. 
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Fig.D-l1 A Modified Graphical Procedure 
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Discussion of 
“BUTTERFLY VALVE FLOW CHARACTERISTICS” 


by M. B. McPherson, H. S. Strausser, and J. C. Williams 
(Proc. Paper 1167) 


CORRECTIONS. —On page 1167-14, the caption for Fig. 7 should read 
“Continuous Pipe (Plot of Data from Table IV).” On page 1167-20, line 5, the 
sentence “With this assumption, it wougd . . . of separation” should be de- 
leted. On page 1167-21, in the line above Eq. (7-c), the quantity in paren- 
theses should be (V2 - V;) rather than (V2 = V3). 


< 


—— 
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ae, 1, ee sed, 1181(SA1), 1182(PO 1183(P01), 1184(PO1), 


pene Lisnsra), 1188872), 1180(872), 11901872), si91(sT2), HISaSTAE, 1193 
“sign g Shia ; 

; sh a at rh i, at nt Etta 
|, 1220(8A2), 1221(SA2), 1222(6A2), 1220(8A2), 1 oe | 
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